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TITLES OF HONOR. 


MONG all nations, in all ages of the 

world, there has been a proneness 
to bestow honorary distinctions upon in- 
dividuals who have office or dignity in 
their possession or inherent in them, 
More particularly is this true among bar- 
barous nations, where there are no fam- 
ily names. There, men are entirely 
known by titles of honor, by titles of dis- 
grace, or by titles given to them on ac- 
count of some individual quality. A 
brave man will be called a lion, a fero- 
cious one a tiger. Others are named 
after a signal act of their lives, or from 
some peculiarity of personal appearance, 
such as the slayer-of-three-bears, the 
taker-of-so-many-scalps, or straight-limbs, 
bright-eyes, long-nose, and soon. Some 
of these, especially such as express ap- 
probation or esteem, are worn as proudly 
by their savage owners as that of duke 
or marquis is by European nobles. They 
confer a distinction which begets respect 
and deference among the tribes, and ob- 
tain for the individuals thus distinguished 
the places of honor at feastg and of com- 
mand in battle. It is nearly the same in 
modern civilized life; titled personages 
are much sought after by the tribes of 
untitled. The only difference between 
the savage and civilized titles of honor 
is, that in the former case they can only 
be obtained by deeds,—they must be 
earned; which is not always the case with 


modern distinctions. 
Vo. XXXVI.—1” 





The Greeks were sparing in the use of 
titles of honor, and among the Romans 
they were chiefly bestowed upon men 
who had gained particular distinction in 
certain offices, in which case the designa- 
tion became hereditary. Thus the hon- 
orary title of Magnus pertained to the 
descendants of Pompey, as those of 
Africanus and Asiaticus did to the Scipio 
gens. Other offices carried their titles 
with them, independent of the merits or 
services of the incumbent; and the word 
Cesar, originally the name of a family, 
Augustus, and pater patrig, were grad- 
ually applied indiscriminately to all who 
held the imperial throne, and were pre- 
served by a long succession of emperors, 
Romans, Gieeks, Franks, and Germans, 
from the fall of the republic to the time of 
Napoleon. Augustus and the first Czesars 
declined the names of king and dictator, 
and were.content with the modest titles 
of proconsul and imperator; but in the 
reign of Diocletian the appellation of 
lord and emperor was not only bestowed 
by flattery, but was regularly admitted 
into the laws and public monuments. 
The title ‘‘Illustrious,’’ previously given 
only to those who had gained reputation 
in arms or letters, became, in the reign 
of Constantine, hereditary in the families 
of princes, and thenceforth, every son of 
a prince was illustrious, Toward the de- 
cline of the empire, the emperors styled 
themselves divinites, and were addressed 
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as ‘“‘your perpetuity,” ‘your eternity,” 
etc. The title most esteemed of all, how- 
ever, and which preserved its.significance 
the longest, was that of a Roman citizen. 

In the social and political systems of 
modern nations, all titles of honor origi- 
nally took their rise from official employ- 
ments; but in many cases the duties 
have been abandoned, while the titles 
which they at first conferred are re- 
tained. This is the case with the five 
orders of British peerage, and with the 
baronetcy and knightage. In England, 
a duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron, 
baronet, and knight have no official du- 
ties to discharge in consequence of their 
titles. It is not so, however, in some 
parts of Germany, and among the na- 
tions of the East. The highest of all 
titles, that of king or ruler, on the con- 
trary, has never been merely honorary, 
the responsible duties of government 
having always been coupled with it. As 
might be expected, the most extravagant 
superlatives which language could sup- 
ply have been added to the honorary 
designation of the supreme ruler; es- 
pecially in Oriental countries, where the 
poetical figure of hyperbole flourishes in 
the greatest excess. 

The most powerful of all monarchs, 
judging by the absurd mass of nomen- 
clature heaped upon his royal person, is 
the Emperor of China. His subjects 
believe him to be God's sole vicegerent 
upon the earth; hence his titles are ‘‘Son 
of Heaven," and ‘“‘ Ten Thousand Years.” 
This is somewhat akin to the legal axiom 
that the king never dies; which is true of 
the mere dignity. In an official docu- 
ment received by the Governor of Ben- 
gal from the General of the Chinese 
forces, the Emperor is styled, ‘‘the flower 
of the imperial race, the son of the fir- 
ament of honor, the resplendent gem in 
the crown and throne of the Chinese 
territories." His Imperial Highness is 
not supposed to possess these distinctions 
upon groundless pretensions; for he 
claims to be a brother of the sun cousin 
german to the moon, and professes to be 





one of the stars. In short, the Emperor 
is considered the concentrated essence 
of all worldly distinction,—in other words, 
“the son of the firmament of honor;” 
for besides him there is no aristocracy 
in China, no strictly honorary titles but 
those he monopolizes. Every dignity 
must be gained by learning and merit; 
and there are no titles whatever, except 
his own, which have not their official 
duties. There is no hereditary nobility 
in China. 

The titles claimed by the Shah of Per- 
sia are not less extravagant and bombas- 
tic than those of the Chinese monarch, 
In a treaty concluded with Sir John Mal- 
colm, in behalf of the British Govern- 
ment, he called himself ‘‘the high king, 
the king of the universe, the phoenix of 
good fortune, the eminence of never- 
fading prosperity; the king powerful as 
Alexander, who has no equal among the 
princes exalted to majesty by the heavens 
in this globe; a shade from the shade of 
the Most High; a prince before whom 
the sun is concealed;"’ and a variety of 
other outrageous similitudes, which it 
would be tedious to recite. His subor- 
dinate officers imitate him in this respect: 
The Governor of Shiraz, for instance, 
adds to his official designations the fol- 
lowing savory similitudes: “the flower 
of courtesy, the nutmeg of consolation, 
and the rose of delight.” The King of 
Ava, writing to a foreign sovereign; calls 
himself ‘‘the King of kings, whoin all 
others should obey ; the cause of the pres- 
ervation of all animals; the regulator of 
the seasons; the absolute master of the 
ebb and flow of the sea; brother to the 
sun ; and king of the four and twenty um- 
brellas ;’’ the last-named title having ref- 
erence to the umbrellas. carried before 
him as a mark of dignity. Some of the 
titles assumed by the Sultan of Turkey 
consist of high-flown comparisons with 
the Deity, which are carried to the point 
of blasphemy. He, as well as the Chinese 
Emperor, claims a near relationship to the 
sun and moon. He declares himself, to 
be, moreover, ‘‘the disposer of crowns,” 


connected by ties of relationship to every | although during the present century, he 
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has had enough to do to keep his own on 
his head. 

Russia unites Asia with Europe, and 
we naturally pass to a consideration of 
the autocrat who styles himself, ‘‘Em- 
peror of all the Russias.’” This, how- 
ever, is a modern appellation, that of 
czar—the Slavonic for ‘‘king’’—having 
been always given to him from the ear- 
liest times. As there has been much dis- 
cussion regarding the origin of this word, 
the reader will perhaps be glad to reach 
a definite conclusion. 

Some etymologists trace the word czar 
to ‘‘ Czesar,”’ of which they affirm it to be 
a corruption, but the reverse is the fact; 
Cesar is the Latinized form of czar, or 
kaiser. Richardson, quoting Ihre, a na- 
tive etymologist, says that kaiser is a 
word acknowledged and used by all an- 
cient dialects. Most European rulers are 
kings (from the Teutonic word cunning, 
signifying either knowledge, from which 
we get ‘‘ken,” or potentiality, giving us 
the auxiliary verb ‘“‘can”); some, how- 
ever, assume to be emperors, from the 
Roman zmperator. The titles assumed 
by European sovereigns, whether em- 
peror, king, czar, or prince, are invaria- 
bly accompanied by certain complimen- 
tary phrases of address, as “‘ your majesty,” 
“your royal highness,” which are gener- 
ally common to all of them. 

Previous to the accession of the Tu- 
dors, the sovereigns of England were 
addressed as ‘‘your grace.’’ Henry 
VIII first assumed the title of highness, 
and at the field of the cloth of gold, in 
1521, he was addressed as ‘‘ your maj- 
esty'’ by Francis I of France. This 
title, however, had been previously as- 
sumed by the Emperor Charles V. James 
I was the first ‘‘sacred majesty”’ of Eng- 
land; and he added to his titles those 
of ‘‘most dread sovereign, his highness, 
the most high and mighty prince, James 
I, etc. The compellation “sire”’ (father) 
seems to have been peculiar to the kings 


of France. Certain Roman Catholic sov-. 


eigns prefix to the titles of majesty com- 
mon to all of them a qualifying epithet, 


commonly called a predicate; as ‘‘apos- 





tolic’’ for Hungary, and “most faithful” 
for Portugal. Under the old régime the 
king of France was called “his most 
Christian majesty;’’ and the kings of 
Spain, till the abolition of royalty, used 
the prefix of ‘‘Catholic.” 

The latter sovereigns were formerly so 
encumbered with titles that, in 1586, 
Philip III ordained that he should be 
termed simply e/ rey nuestro senor,—‘ the 
king our lord.’’ Indeed, Spain may be 
considered the hot-bed of unmeaning and 
inflated titles, though there are some per- 
sons of good and ancient family who 
have titles of real honor. It is related 
of the Emperor Charles V, that he filled 
the first page of a letter to Francis I, with 
a list of his own titles, and the latter prince 
retaliated by styling himself, in reply, 
simply King of France, citizen of Paris, 
and lord of Vauves and Gentilly. The 
higher nobility are counts, marquises, 
and dukes. A select few had the privilege 
of being covered in the royal presence, 
and styled illustrious, and addressed, like 
the pope with “‘your eminence." The 
inferior nobility called themselves caval- 
leros (knights) and hidalgos (gentlemen). 
Most of the nobles were, on grand occa- 
sions, covered with orders and other in- 
signia. These were so cheap at one time 
in the Peninsula that persons of very in- 
different reputation often obtained them ; 
hence the Spanish proverb, that ‘ for- 
merly rogues were hung on crosses; now 
crosses are hung on rogues.” It frequently 
happened in former times, that, from 
the peculiar Spanish law of tenure, many 
small estates descended to the same in- 
dividuals, the names of which the owner 
added to his own. Illustrative of this, 
there is a story in the Spanish jest-books 
of a benighted grandee who knocked at 
a lonely inn, and, when asked, as usual, 
“Quin es’’—‘‘ Who is there ?’’—replied: 

‘Don Diego de Mendoza Siloa Rib- 
era Guzman Pimental Osorio Ponce de 
Leon Zuniga Acuna Tellezy Giron Sando- 
valy Roxas, Velasco man.”’ 

‘In that case,’’ interrupted the land- 
lord, shutting his window, ‘‘go your way ; 
I have not room for half of you.” 
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A great many titular distinctions in 
Spain have been leveled by the succes- 
sion of revolutionary shocks which that 
unfortunate country has sustained within 
the last seventy years. 

The Germans cling to all sorts of titles 
with the most tenacious fondness, and 
often assume them without any right to 
do so. Many of the genuine titles are 
purchased, some persons buying land to 
which a title is annexed. This venality 
even exceeds what it did in France under 
her most corrupt végzme. The most com- 
mon honorary appellation is ‘ geheim- 
rath,” or privy councilor; but fewarereally 
entitled to assume it; insomuch that those 
who are, put ‘‘true”’ after the designation. 
Every person is very sensitive about be- 
ing properly addressed. To accost a 
gentleman with sir (meinherr), is almost 
an insult. The commonest title is ‘‘ rath,” 
there being a rath for every profession. 
An architect is a banrath; an advocate, 
justizrath ; and a person with no profes- 
sion at all contrives to be made a hof- 
rath (court councilor)—an unmeaning 
designation, mostly given to those who 
are never in a situation to give advice at 
court. The title of professor is also much 
abused. 

The ladies, too, are not behind in as- 
serting their claims to honorary appella- 
tions. A wife insists upon taking the 
title of her husband, with a feminine ter- 
mination. There are Madame generaless, 
Madame privy counciloress, Madame day- 
book-keeperess, and a hundred others. 
These titles, as may readily be imagined, 
sometimes extend to an unpronounceable 
length. Conceive, for an instance, a for- 
eigner’s power of utterance taxed to the 
extent of addressing a lady as “frau ob- 
erconsistorialdirectorin;”’ in other words, 
Mrs. Directress of the Upper Consistory 
Court. In France, titles of honor were 
abolished at the Revolution; counts and 
other members of the aristocracy, how- 
ever, retain their titles among their own 
private friends by courtesy. The legislative 
functions of peer give no personal title. 

On the European Continent, the ex- 
treme abundance of titles causes their 





owners to obtain but little respect; but 
in England the case is different. The 
royal prerogative of creating knights and 
nobles is exercised with much greater cir- 
cumspection than it is, and used to be, 
by neighboring potentates; the honor, 
therefore, to the distinguished few js 
highly prized. The feeling of loyalty is 
nowhere so fervent and sincere as in 
Great Britain. The present ruler of the 
country is called, ‘‘ By the grace of God, 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Empress of India 
{a title just given], Defender of the 
Faith,’’—a faith which has ceased to be 
that of the state. The title of prince is 
applied in that country only to the sons 
and nephews of kings. The ducal was 
originally a Roman dignity, derived from 
ductores exercituum, or commanders of 
armies; but, under the later emperors, 
the governor of a province was entitled 
dux, or leader, from whence our word is 
derived. The first duke, as we now 
apply the title, was Edward the Black 
Prince, created Duke of Cornwall,—a 
titulary honor, which ever since has be- 
longed to the king's eldest son during 
the life of his parent; so that he is called 
in heraidic parlance dux natus, or born 
duke. After him there were many duces 
creati, or dukes who were created in such 
manner that their titles should descend 
to their posterity. But in 1572, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, the dignity became 
extinct inthe person of Thomas Howard, 
the fourth Duke of Norfolk. Half a 
century afterward, it was renewed by 
James I, who created his favorite, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. The 
sons of peers, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, have not formally any noble rank; 
but by courtesy the eldest son always 
bears the second title of the family, if 
there be one, while the younger sons re- 
ceive the appellation of lords, if the pa- 
ternal rank be not under that of an earl, 

The second order is that of marquis, 
connected with which was once the duty 
of guarding the frontiers or limits of the 
kingdom, called from the Teutonic word 
marche. The persons who had this com- 
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mand were called “lords marches,”’ or 
marquises. The office was legally abol- 
ished by Henry VIII, after it had long 
fallen into desuetude; but the title re- 
mained. A marquis is addressed as 
“most noble,”’ but, more in conformity 
with herald’s authority, as the ‘‘ most 
honorable.” 

Of ali honorary distinctions, perhaps 
none is so ancient as that of earl. We 
derive it from the Saxon word gor/, which 
means elder; and it is a little startling to 
find that two such dissimilar dignities as 
earl and alderman have a common or- 
igin. But so it is; for the Saxon earls 
were called ealderman, otherwise seniors 
or senators; and it would appear that, 
besides assisting in the general govern- 
ment, as is implied by this designation, 
they were also shzvemen, or custodiers of 
divisions or shires. After the Norman 
conquest, these functionaries took the 
French name of counts, but which they 
did not long retain; though to this day 
their shires are called counties, and 
their wives countesses. The earl ceased 
to trouble himself with county business 
at an early period, deputing it to a sub- 
ordinate officer called vice count, whence 
sprung the fourth degree of peerage— 
viscounts; which occurred about the time 
of the Wars of the Roses. With this 
uprise the viscounts got, like their offi- 
cial predecessors, the earls, above their 
business, and the local affairs of the 
county are now superintended by the 
lord lieutenant and his deputy, and by 
sheriffs. The history and etymology of 
the barons are involved in some obscu- 
rity. The word davo originally meant 
only a man, and is not unfrequently ap- 
plied to common freeholders, as in the 
phrase of court-baron. It was used, too, 
for the magistrates, or chief men of cities, 
as it is still for the judges of the ex- 
chequer and the representatives of the 
Cinque Ports. 

The wives and daughters of all peers 
partake more or less in the titulary hon- 
ors of their relatives, except the female 
relations of the prelacy, who are plain 
Mrs. and Miss. All peers, except ‘their 





graces’’ the dukes, are addressed as “‘ my 
lord;’’ so that when we include the lords 
by courtesy, not in the peerage,—‘‘my 
lords’’ of the treasury and admiralty, 
lords lieutenants, Scottish lords of ses- 
sion (facetiously denominated ‘paper 
lords’’), lords provost, and the four lords 
mayor (of London, York, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh),—it will be seen that the 
lords of the British Empire are in great 
variety. 

The next downward step in the ladder 
of dignity takes us out of the peerage 
into the baronetage. The title of baronet 
is compounded of baron and the dimin- 
utive e/, which makes it to signify a baron 
of lesser degree. The order was insti- 
tuted by James I, at the suggestion of 
Sir Robert Cotton, in 1611. It is the low- 
est honorary title which is hereditary. 

Next come the knights, whose history 
goes back to that of ancient Rome; for 
in that empire it was the second degree 
of nobility. It was conferred, in the 
chivalric times, upon every person of 
good birth, to qualify him to give chal- 
lenges, and to perform feats of arms. 
The honor has, however, gradually ex- 
tended itself to persons whose habits are 
the reverse of military, who are dubbed, 
in Shakespeare's phrase, solely upon 
“carpet consideration.” 

The title of esquire, the next in order, 
has become as unmeaning in England 
as that of privy councilor in Germany. 
What the designation originally meant is 
ascertained by the origin of the word, 
which is traced to the Latin scuéifer, or 
shield-bearer. They were men-at-arms, 
and attended knights ‘‘to the wars.” 
Camden enumerates five orders of the 
rank, the last being “such as hold any 
superior rank, public office, or serve the 
prince in any worshipful calling."’ This 
is sufficiently vague to take in a very 
large class of persons; hence it has been 
a subject of great dispute and much 
doubt, among the wisest lawyers, to 
whom the title of esquire properly be- 
longs. Blackstone and Coke have writ- 
ten on the subject, and the question has 
been agitated from time to time by the 
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worshipful petty sessions of Kensington. 
In such high estimation are titles held 
in the mother country, that even to be 
associated ever so indirectly with one is 
considered an honor. Hence the middle 
ranks of English society have been de- 
scribed, not without justice, as a body 
of tuft-hunters. These persons have a 
kind of reverence, an awe, not so much 
for the nobility in their proper persons, 
as for their titles. They know the peer- 
age, baronetage, and knightage by heart. 
They deem the smallest omission on the 
superscription of a letter, or in verbally 
addressing a noble, as an unpardonable 
sin. We have heard of a military poet— 
himself owning the title of lieutenant in 
a foot regiment—who, in writing some 
verses on Waterloo, conveyed one of his 
reminiscences of the battle in the fol- 
lowing heraldic couplet: 
“* Step forth, Lieutenant Cobden, of Her Majesty’s 
One Hundred and Second Foot,—step forth 
unto the front,’ 


Cried Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian, K. C. 
B., ‘and bear the battle’s brunt.’ ”’ 


In our own land, titles are formally 
excluded from use, though a strong in- 
clination to use them, however obliquely, 
is prevalent. Mere honorary distinctions 
are not, by our Constitution, allowed; yet 
in no country in the world are titles more 
worshiped. With all our boasted repub- 
licanism, the arrival of a foreign titular 
personage, even if his blood is none of 
the bluest, throws society into a ferment 
of action. The worthiest among us are 
tinctured with that unworthy sentiment 
which willingly pays to rank that hom- 
age which it would refuse to mental 
worth. Nor do they disdain to exhibit 
the intensest rivalry for the possession 
of those humble titles which accompany 
the smaller offices of trust. The merest 
htog-reeve or country postmaster is proud 
of his rank, and wears his titles with as 
much pomposity and self-sufficiency as 
any crowned prince of Europe. Every 
workman is desirous of being spoken to 
as Mr.; and his respectable wife, who 
requires no such adjunct, must be ad- 
dressed as Mrs. or Mistress. Throughout 








all grades, from high to low, this craving 
is manifest; and I have no doubt that 
many, like the King of Monamatapa, in 
Southern Africa, who is pleased to be ad- 
dressed as “ great magician,” “great ras- 
cal,’ and ‘‘great thief,” would feel hon- 
ored, and perhaps not a few would be 
appropriately addressed, by like appella- 
tions. This feeling is gradually under- 
mining our republican principles. Year 
by year, we see custom sanctioning the 
use of new appellations whose kingly or 
imperial origin should, to say the least, 
prohibit their applications to democratic 
trusts. In the State of Massachusetts, 
the governor is entitled by law to be. 
addressed as “his excellency,’’ and the 
lieutenant-governor as “‘his honor;"’ and 
a similar privilege pertains to the same 
offices in a few other States of the Amer- 
ican Union. All other officials have the 
sanction of custom or courtesy only for 
the titles of honor by which they are ad- 
dressed. Judges are invariably addressed 
upon the bench as “your honor,” and 
custom has given the same title to the 
mayors of cities and a few other officials, 
Judges, members of Congress, members 
of the upper house of the State legisla- 
tures, and frequently others, are styled 
‘“*honorable,’’ and the President of the 
United States receives the courtesy title 
of “this excellency.’”” The clergy are 
universally addressed as “reverend,” 
and those having episcopal functions 
adopt the prefix of ‘‘very,”” or “right.” 
‘“‘ Esquire” is used in the most careless 
manner, being bestowed, without the least 
consideration, promiscuously upon newly 
fledged attorneys, notaries, and justices 
of the peace. This title, as we use it, is 
far more unmeaning in its designation 
than the same appellation in England. 
In many parts of the Eastern and Middle 
States, it is not uncommon to find the 
greater part of the laboring community 
with the abbreviation ‘‘ Esq.” affixed to 
their names. Would it not be better for 
these would-be aristocrats to follow the 
example of the celebrated banker, Zamet, 
of whom it is related that, when asked 
by a notary by what title he wished to be 
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designated in alegal document, he replied, 
“Call me owner of seventeen hundred 
thousand crowns.” This method, it 
seems to me, would be more in accord- 
ance with the venal spirit of the age; 
and, if truthfully followed, would cer- 
tainly be a better criterion of that which 
gives effect to rank, and is worshiped by 
Americans equally with the aristocratic 
titles of the Old World; namely, wealth. 

Viewed in the abstract, titles are not 
things worthy of desire, and they must 
be considered as failing in their object 





when applied without distinction as to 
merit or any other qualification. Absurd 
or insignificant, however, as they too fre- 
quently are, they may be considered as 
not altogether useless. Classing them 
with many other things which philosophy 
would disown, they are to be viewed as 
in some respects essential to the present 
tastes and habits of society, and there- 
fore worthy of all the toleration usually 
accorded to social arrangements in them- 
selves indifferent or unobjectionable. 
FRED. MyRON COLBY. 





THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


HE islands of Polynesia have long 

afforded men of science and religion 
prolific themes of thought. Hundreds 
of volumes have been published respect- 
ing the resources, the soil, and the climate 
of the country, and also of the origin, 
the number, and character of the inhabit- 
ants. Navigators have sailed among the 
reefs, and the marvelous tales they have 
told of what they have seen, have both 
amused and astonished their readers. 
Again and again we have been reminded 
that ‘‘every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile;’’ though some would assert 
that the islanders were so innocent and 
harmless, and that they did not need the 
Gospel; but, as Mr. Wesley said, “‘ none 
could believe these statements who cred- 
ited the truths of the Bible.” 

The islands are very numerous, but are 
generally found in groups, hence we have 
the Sandwich group, the Hervey group, 
etc. The natives of the various groups 
had but little intercourse until recently, 
except when engaged in war. They are 
altogether independent of each other, 
having their own customs, laws, and 
forms of idolatry. Early in the present 
century, when the missionary enterprise 
took hold of the Churches, these islands 
became the field of operation. The 





American Board of Missions sent their 
agents to the Sandwich group, and the 
London Missionary Society commenced 
operations at Tahiti. Both these socie- 
ties have had remarkable success in their 
respective spheres. No part of the mis- 
sion field has yielded better returns than 
Polynesia. It is said that the mission to 
Tahiti was the first attempt in modern 
times to carry the Gospel to an isolated 
and uncivilized people. 

The Friendly Islands, situated in lati- 
tude between 18° and 25° south, and 
longitude 173° and 176° west, consist of 
three groups, which are said to contain 
more than one hundred islands, some of 
which are of considerable size. It is 
believed that the Dutch navigator Tas- 
man was the first to discover this group. 
Captain Cook also visited them, and des- 
ignated them by the name which they 
now bear, in honor of the kindness with 
which the natives treated him and his 
crew. Had he known more about them, 
he would have called them by some other 
name. Fruits and all kinds of tropical 
productions are very abundant. + 

The inhabitants number somewhere 
about thirty thousand. They have gen- 
erally had the reputation of being much 
given to stealing. Owing to the pyolific 
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nature of the soil, they had but few incen- 
tives to industry, and spent their time in 
idleness and lasciviousness, when not 
engaged in war. Some of the crimes 
known in other islands were not prac- 
ticed by the Friendly Islanders as, for in- 
stance, infanticide. Polygamy was prac- 
ticed, but the female sex was more kindly 
treated than in other parts of Polynesia. 
The government was considered supe- 
rior, and the king, who reigned at Tonga, 
was regarded as a mild sovereign. 

The sailing of the missionary ship, the 
Duff, from England will ever be regarded 
as an epoch in the history of missions. 
That noble messenger of mercy, com- 
manded by Captain Wilson, cast anchor 
at Tongatabu in 1797; and, after waiting 
some days, ten persons, three of whom 
were missionaries, and the others me- 
chanics, all sent out by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, were left on shore. For 
three years, these persons suffered all 
manner of hardships and cruelties, not 
only from the natives, but also from two 
of their own countrymen, who had been 
residents on the island for some years, 
though how they came there was a mat- 
ter of some uncertainty. Their own story 
was, that they were shipwrecked sailors; 
but some believed that they were escaped 
convicts from New South Wales, then 
known as Botany Bay, whither many 
were sent from England in those days, 
for their country’s good. These men 
were hardened criminals, and were a 
source of great annoyance to the mis- 
sion party. They had become almost as 
abandoned as the natives, and could only 
speak their own language very imper- 
fectly. They both eventually came to an 
untimely end. Their career verified the 
truth of Scripture, “The way of tran- 
gressors is hard.” 

At first, some of the chiefs promised to 
protect the missionaries, but a war broke 
out among the tribes, during which the 
mission house was burned. The people, 
too, would steal almost every thing, and 
never were satisfied, no matter how many 
presents they might receive. A cuckoo 

-clock was especially an object of great 








interest; when they heard it strike, they 
were excited beyond measure, and every 
one would tell his neighbor, ‘‘Vago mam- 
attai accon/air,"’—1 saw the wood speak, 
The mission party found it much more 
difficult to obtain a knowledge of the 
language than they anticipated, and the 
success of their labors was by no means 
what they hoped for. During the war, 
three of them were put to death, and the 
others had a narrow escape from the 
same fate; but ultimately they reached 
New South Wales, by means of a vessel 
which happily touched at Tonga when 
they were in the greatest peril. 

To the Rev. Walter Lowry belongs 
the honor of being the first Wesleyan 
missionary, who, mainly at his own ex- 
pense, visited the Friendly Islands, 
twenty-two years after the scene just nar- 
rated. He also found one of his coun- 
trymen there, but not so abandoned as 
those named. After a while he thought 
the prospect was cheering, but he was 
called away, and two native teachers 
came from Tahiti, who were the means 
of doing good. After two years, a re- 
enforcement of missionaries was sent to 
the South Seas; and from that time to 
the present the Friendly Islands have 
been regarded as one of the most inter- 
esting missions belonging tothe Wesleyan 
Church. The latest report states there 
are 7,719 members; 19,200 hearers; I14 
schools; 5,380 scholars; 7 missionaries; 
I2 assistants; 14 catechists; 958 local 
preachers. Every vestige of idolatry has 
disappeared, and, with the exception of a 
few hundreds who have been proselyted to 
the Roman Catholic Church, the islanders 
may emphatically be declared to be under 
Methodistic training. All this has been 
brought about in less than sixty years. 

The missionaries who have been sent 
out from time to time to labor in the 
Friendly Islands, have been devoted to 
their work, and might justly be termed 
men of apostolic zeal. Some of them 
and their devoted wives, sleep amid the 
coral reefs, until the last trumpet shall be 
blown, while others have been sent to 
other fields of labor, and rejoice in the 
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harvest which they have already reaped. 
Their labors were often Herculean, Here 
is an outline of a Sunday’s work: 

“Breakfast about four A. M. Then 
walk to the most distant place for the 
day, ten miles. Preach there at nine 
o'clock. Refreshment after service, and 
then walk a few miles, under a vertical 
sun, to the second preaching-place, where 
service would be held atone P.M. From 
thence another village would be reached, 
in time for a third service, about four 
o'clock P. M. All this done, the exhausted 
man would arrive at home a liitle after 
sunset. Destructive as these labors were 
of health in such a climate, they were 
the necessary result of two men attempt- 
ing to do what would have fully taxed the 
strength and time of even four.’’ But, 
then, in addition to all this, they had to 
superintend the education of their own 
children, teach in the schools, perform 
all kinds’ of mechanical labor, adminis- 
ter medicine, settle disputes, etc. They 
might truly say with the apostle, ‘‘ We 
labor, working with our own hands. 
These hands have ministered to my ne- 
cessities.”” 

The missionaries’ wives had no easy 
task to perform. In addition to their 
own domestic duties, they had to assist 
theit husbands in teaching, and some- 
times would be subjected to the most 
painful straits to arrange their household 
matters so as to enjoy even ordinary 
comfort. Native servants would perplex 
them beyond endurance, while they would 
again and again be at their wits’ end to 
fix clothing for the household, so that all 
might appear decent, as no dry-goods 
stores were accessible, and they could 
only obtain a supply when the mission 
ship, ohn Wesley, made its annual visit. 
In those days trading vessels were few 
and far between. 

The first convert which the missiona- 
ries witnessed gave them much pleasure. 
His name was Lolihia. He was a youth 
of more than ordinary promise. _He was 
eager to learn, but was of delicate health, 
and when he was unable to attend the 
sanctuary, he would get other youths to 





convey him thither in a native wheel- 
barrow. From the first he never wavered, 
and while some of the chiefs would annoy 
the missionaries, he cheered them by his 
fidelity and consistency. His conduct 
had a salutary effect upon other youths, 
and, during the tedious affliction which 
preceded his death, he manifested so 
much patience that all were astonished, 
as he often expressed his gratitude in the 
most audible manner. 

About three years after the arrival of 
the Wesleyan missionaries, the principal 
chief of Haabai, visited them at Tonga, 
and solicited a missionary; but, owing to 
the small number at that time at Tonga, 
he went home disappointed. Some time 
afterward, however, he renounced idola- 
try, and was publicly baptized, in the 
presence of several hundreds of people. 
As he was afterward made king of the 
entire group of islands, and maintained 
a life of consistency, his influence in 
favor of Christianity was great. He died 
in 1845, and named George Tabon his 
successor. King George, like his pred- 
ecessor, has always befriended the mis- 
sionaries, and has, for many years, been 
a useful local preacher and class-leader, 
His queen also isa leader of a class. Of 
his majesty, we shall have more to say at 
another time. 

As the people advanced in education, 
it became a difficult matter to supply 
them with books. A printing-press was 
happily sent out under the care of a mis- 
sionary who understood the printing busi- 
ness; and when the poor people saw the 
working of the press, they were as much 
astonished as their fathers were who saw 
the cuckoo clock before mentioned. For 
days the office would be so crowded with 
people anxious to see the press at work, 
that their presence was a great inconven- 
ience. By means of this valuable engine 
of power there were issued, in eighteen 
months, twenty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred copies of small books, containing 
five million seven hundred and seventy- 
two pages. 

In respect to education, as well as 
some other matters, the people of the 
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Friendly Islands, more especially those 
of Tonga, show an aptitude and skill 
not always manifested by Polynesians. 
Schools have been established in every 
island, in which the usual branches of 
education are taught. At Nuhualofa, a 
training school for higher education was 
established some years ago, which has 
developed into a seminary of a still 
higher class, to be henceforth known as 
Tubon College, in honor of the present 
ruler of the whole group of the Friendly 
Islands. About one hundred students 
are here trained as native teachers and 
ministers, under an 
Rev. James E. Moulton. 

The Bible, above all other books, is 
pre-eminent, and the people have been 
taught to read it above all others. The 
missionaries first translated the New 
Testament, and then the whole Bible, 
into the language of the people; and the 
noble British and Foreign Bible Society 
printed one edition of each, which they 
generously presented for distribution. 
The people were eager to possess a copy 
of the Word of Life, and would wiilingly 
part with any thing sooner than give up 
that treasure. Once a poor man’s house 
was burned down while he was at public 
worship; but he expressed his thankful- 
ness that he had the Book with him. 

The following incident will illustrate 
the eagerness of the people to possess 
churches. It was resolved to erect one 
large enough to hold all the people on a 
certain island. The length was one hun- 
dred and ten feet and the breadth forty- 
five feet, inside measure. It was finished 
in two months from the time of com- 
mencement. Sometimes as many as a 
thousand persons would be engaged in 
the erection. The work was regularly 
divided. Even the king and chiefs took 
part, and performed their duties with ex- 
actness. Some beautiful spears were 
converted into communion rails; and 
two carved clubs, which had been wor- 
shiped as gods, were fixed at the bottom 
of the pulpit stairs. At the dedication 
of this beautiful house of prayer, the 
king preached an appropriate sermon 
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on Solomon's prayer at the dedication 
of the Temple. 

At different periods, the Friendly Islands 
have been the theater of grand revivals, 
In 1834, and again in 1850, and yet again 
in 1870, there were gracious visitations of 
the Holy Spirit, during which several hun- 
dreds were made the happy partakers of 
saving grace. In one instance the work 
began while a native teacher was preach- 
ing; and such was the excitement that 
prevailed that one of the people ran toa 
neighboring town, where the missionary 
was conducting service, and shouted, 
“The Jotu [the love] has come!” In 
some instances, the influence would 
spread with such amazing rapidity that 
every native on the island would be af- 
fected. Some would fall prostrate, while 
others would be in the greatest possible 
distress, and would weep in intense ag- 
ony; then they would cry aloud, “ Praise 
the Lord! I never knew Jesus until 
now; now I do know him. He has 
taken away all my sins. I love Jesus.” 
A native of Samoa, who was present at 
one meeting, said, ‘‘The people prayed 
by steam.” 

For many years past the missions in 
the Friendly Islands have been entirely 
self-sustaining, and some thousands of 
pounds are contributed every year to- 
ward sending the Gospel into the ‘“‘re- 
gions beyond.”’ True, the amounts are 
not always paid in money, but in that 
which is equally valuable,—as cocoa-nut 
oil, and other commodities, which are 
sold at Sidney, New South Wales, on the 
return of the Fohn Wesley from her 
annual voyage to the Islands. As an 
instance of the liberality of the people, 
the following fact may be stated. The 
missionary, writing from Vavan, says: 
“The sum of four hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds has been contributed at 
our missionary meetings, which is an 
average of four shiflings and seven pence 
per member,—one dollar and ten cents,— 
and about forty-nine cents for the entire 
population.” Hundreds of congrega- 
tions that we know do not equal these 
poor people. EDWARD BARRASS. 
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PRISON LIFE IN GERMANY. 


GOOD many years ago the philan- 

thropists of our country were ab- 
sorbed in heated discussions as to the 
mode of constructing prisons for the ref- 
ormation of criminals, and were about 
evenly divided between the social and 
solitary systems of confinement. The 
great disadvantage of the social system, 
in which the prisaners are allowed dur- 
ing the day-time to be or to work to- 
gether, was considered to be the oppor- 
tunity of communing together for crime, 
mischief, or rebellion; so that the older 
criminals could induct the younger ones 
into the mysteries of the craft, and while 
in prison make acquaintances and form 
leagues that would enable them, when 
released, to band together for crime. 
And another great evil was the disad- 
vantage arising to the criminal who would 
reform in prison and lead a different life 
on leaving it, of being known and recog- 
nized by a large class of criminals, in 
whose hands his reputation was at stake, 
if they should choose to expose or black- 
mail him. 

The solitary system of confinement, in 
which the prisoner was always confined 
to his cell or his own little yard for exer- 
cise, was supposed to give him a better 
opportunity to reform, by affording the 
occasion to reflect on his misdeeds, while 
he had no opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of the criminal community, 
herded together in prisons on the social 
system. The great objection urged against 
these solitary prisons, to which we con- 
fess to have been partial, was the ex- 
treme cruelty of confining men in cells 
for years with no opportunity of commin- 
gling with their kind; a seclusion which, 
it was urged, resulted in the probable in- 
sanity of the prisoner. The end of the 
conflict was the discomfiture of those in 
favor of solitary confinement, and the 
discarding of the system in the construc- 
tion of new prisons; so that of late years 
but little has been said about the matter, 





and nearly the only prison of any note in 
the country on the solitary system is the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated at Philadelphia. 

We clung to our opinions with some 
considerable degree of obstinacy, in the 
belief that, if solitary prisons were in the 
hands of men who would takea philanthro- 
phic interest in making them what they 
should be, they would be a success, and 
become schools of reform, rather than 
high-schools for the graduation of rogues. 
But no such thing as this can be effected 
where these institutions are in the hands 
of politicians, as they largely are in this 
country. 

During the heat of the discussion among 
us, a German friend of the writer was 
spending a few years in the United States, 
studying its systems of political economy, 
reformatory institutions, etc., and finally, 
on his return home, made a report to his 
government highly favorable to the soli- 
tary system of confinement, which was 
influential in causing the erection of 
a large prison on this system, in the 
neighborhood of Berlin, bearing the name 
of ‘‘Pennsylvania Prison.’’ We visited 
the edifice before it was wholly finished, 
and found it, to some extent, an improve- 
ment on its model, but its structure and 
its mode of administration, were some- 
what modified by the heavy arguments 
brought against the system by its oppo- 
nents; and this perhaps was well. We 
were gratified that the experiment was to 
be made where it would be submitted to 
the test of honest trial, with a sincere de- 
sire to reach that conclusion which would 
be best for the criminal and the state; 
and from time to time we have heard 
good report in regard to the working of 
the system. 

A few days ago we were gratified to re- 
ceive a report from said institution, en- 
titled ‘‘ Ten Years in the Solitary Prison,” 
by the chaplain, and we have perused its 
pages with so much interest that we de- 
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termined to treat at least of the leading 
moral and religious points, to the pleasure 
or displeasure of the readers of the RE- 
POSITORY. 

The chaplain turns out to be a man 
with heart, soul, and brain all capitally 
adapted to this purpose, and cultivated 
so as to obtain the maximum of results. 
From the first time that he passed from 
cell to cell, making the acquaintance of 
the prisoners, and encouraging them with 
kind and hopeful words, to the present 
moment, the work has grown upon him, 
till he now finds it a labor of extreme 
love, which wreathes his lips with smiles 
and fills his tongue with praise; so that 
on his last birthday the prisoners could 
make him no more acceptable wish than 
that he might yet remain long within 
the walls of the prison. 

It cost a struggle also to the friends of 
solitary confinement in Germany to in- 
troduce the system in an effective man- 
ner, as it was not until some years after 
the opening of the prison that this sort 
of punishment was legally awarded, and 
overseers were provided who had taken 
a course of instruction in the science of 
treating prison inmates in the famous 
Rauhe House near Hamburg, where Prot- 
estant lay brothers are in continuous 
training for the vocation of teachers and 
nurses in the reformatory and benevolent 
institutions of the country. 

These ‘ cell-prisons,”’ as the Germans 
call them, are constructed with a central 
hall, or rotunda, whence diverge the 
wings containing the cells, as do the 
spokes of a wheel from the hub. In this 
way the eye or the voice can reach every 
cell-door from the focal center. In this 
prison there are about five hundred cells 
in all, in addition to which are chapel 
and school buildings. Itis devoted solely 
to Protestant prisoners; that is, those bap- 
tized and registered by their parents in 
the Protestant faith. Catholics and Jews 
are sent to other prisons, a system which 
does away with any friction among the 
sects, and makes the position of chaplain 
more effective and less thorny than with 
us. Most of the prisoners are from the city 








of Berlin, whose seductive temptations 
have led them into the abyss of crime, 
But we pass over a crowd of statistics, 
given to show the probable causes of 
crime with its grades, and the education 
or antecedents of the prisoners, to cling 
to the moral of the story, to be developed 
in the plan adopted for reform. 

From whatever circle they may come, 
or for whatever reason they may be im- 
mured, they are soon sitting in their soli- 
tary cells, with smooth faces and close-cut 
hair, some on the shoémaker’s stool, oth- 
ers on the tailor’s table, at the weaver’s 
loom, the turner’s bench, the metal-work- 
er’s lathe, or the wood-carver's block. 
In these cells they are all subjected to 
the same rules of daily life, which are 
inexorable. The same bell bids them 
all rise or retire, proceed to their work or 
their rest, to the school or the church. 
They all receive their food from one ves- 
sel, their drink from one pail, and are 
bedded in the same way. And still how 
different are the interiors of their cells, 
according to the tastes or habits of the 
prisoners. Some are in the deepest dis- 
couragement and despair, others engaged 
in the greatest frivolity, laughingly con- 
gratulating themselves that a year or two 
will soon flit by. It is not found advisa- 
ble for the chaplain to visit the prisoners 
for the first two or three days. Better to 
give them time to reflect on their condi- 
tion and surroundings, and be toned 
down to the new order of things which 
is before them. A few days of quiet re- 
flection usually make the prisoners more 
inclined to receive a visit, and less so 
to invest the story of their crime and 
their misfortunes in self-justification or 
falsehood. 

Sometimes the sound of the morning 
or evening hymn from the mouth and 
heart of the overseers has a wonderful 
power in softening the heart and causing 
it to crave help and sympathy in solitude. 
Many on the day of entrance will deny 
all complicity with wrong, who, in a few 
days, will break down under confine- 
ment, and acknowledge their faults like 
children, with tears in their eyes. Some- 
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times a pleasant look into the eyes, or 
the chaplain’s hand placed gently on the 
shoulder, will wrest an acknowledgment 
from an offender, who could in no other 
way be brought to a confession of guilt. 
It is generally pretty clear, at the first 
visit to a convict’s cell, what chord must 
be struck to touch his soul, and this the 
chaplain needs to know for his almost 
daily intercourse with him; for into his 
hands come all the letters to the prisoner 
from friends and relatives, and through 
them passes all correspondence from the 
cells to the outer world. And as a spec- 
imen of this we give one from a young 
man of twenty-two years of age, who 
had been incarcerated abuut a year and 
a half: 

“Dear Brother,—When I think back 
seventeen months, I feel that I have under- 
gone an entire change. When the pastor 
of the prison first visited me, it mortified 
me, and what he said to me went into 
one ear and out of the other; though 
when he went away, he said that I would 
soon become a good Christian man. I 
thought to myself, nobody has made any 
thing of me yet, and you certainly will 
not; and still Iam now quite changed. 
I can not enough thank and praise my 
Heavenly Father for what he has done 
for me. He has brought me out of the 
darkness into the bright light. When I 
think of the darkness of my past life, I 
feel that he has indeed brought me to a 
quiet place.” 

The chaplain says that he forwarded 
many such letters; to which some reply: 
“Yes, because they are to pass open 
through your hands, and thus court your 
favor."’ To which he replies: ‘ Not so; 
for here is a copy of a letter which I re- 
ceived from a sister to hand to her brother 
in one of the cells: 

““* Dear Brother,—l lately met a cloth- 
weaver, who was eighteen months in 
your prison, and how glad I was when 
he described every thing as well as he 
could!) That was a happy hour for 
mother and myself. Thanks to Almighty 
God that you have come into this house, 
and into such hands,’”’ 





Ancther prisoner writes thus to his 
sister: 

“‘ Dear Sister,—lf any body tries to make 
you believe that I shall lose my reason 
here in solitary confinement, I can say 
to you that here is not the place where 
one ought to lose his reason, but where 
he should be awakened, and, believe 
me, I have been awakened out of a 
dream.” 

And this allusion to insanity brings the 
pastor to the two great objections to soli- 
tary confinement; namely, insanity and 
suicide. But his statistics refute these 
accusations, and prove them to be spec- 
ters used in a bad cause. For the first 
seven years after the prison was opened, 
the convicts were allowed to work and 
visit the church in company. During 
this period there were fifteen suicides, 
while in the following nineteen years 
there were seven. In regard to insanity, 
he says: 

“During the last ten years not a single 
prisoner has been sent to the insane de- 
partment. Occasionally, a few persons, 
whose constitutions have been under- 
mined by debauchery or intemperance, 
have had periods of nervous disturbance, 
but a change of occupation, or more lib- 
erty in the yard, has restored them to 
equilibrium.” 

But many ask how this can be, that 
man, whose nature is so social, can be 
confined to four walls, from day to day, 
and week to week, for years, having no 
other companions than his own thoughts, 
and these most likely to accuse him with 
the pangs of a guilty conscience, with- 
out suffering in his mental nature, espe- 
cially when he has nothing behind him 
but a terrible past, and nothing before but 
a hopeless future. Now, if this were so, it 
were no wonder, in view of the criminal’s 
past life and present condition; but it is 
notso. He isnot alone with his thoughts 
to torment him day and night. , From 
morning till evening he hears resound- 
ing through the prison halls, ‘Pray and 
work;”’ and that this has its effect is 
proved by such letters as the’ follow- 
ing,—which we copy from the report,— 
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written by an inmate to his wife, not long 
after his incarceration : 

“ Dear wife,—lf any one describes to 
you the prison without having seen it, do 
not believe it; and if any one who has 
been here speaks ill of it, he acts unjustly. 
We have clean linen every week, and 
once in two weeks a warm bath; and 
three times daily, warm food, as much as 
one wants. At six o'clock in Winter, and 
five in Summer, a bell is rung, and a 
choir in the central hall sings a hymn, 
when the “ Lord's Prayer”’ is repeated, 
in which all can audibly join who will. 
Each one then begins his work. I have 
learned the business of cutting corks, 
with which I shall be able to make an 
honest living when I get out. Every day 
we can walk from a half to three-quarters 
of an hour in our little yards, and three 
times a week we goto school. There we 
have lessons in arithmetic, reading, writ- 
ing, and singing ; we also study the Bible, 
geography, and history. In the school, 
as in the Church, we each have a sepa- 
rate seat, so that we can neither see nor 
speak to each other. In the evening at 
seven o'clock there is again song and 
prayer, when the gas is put out and we 
goto bed. We can fix up our cells very 
nicely, if we wish, with books and pic- 
tures, some even have little birds in 
cages,” 

If in addition to this daily round of oc- 
cupation, we add that overseers are con- 
tinually bringing work to the cells and 
teaching the men how to do it, and that 
inspectors, teachers, and chaplains are 
bidden to visit the cells frequently, we 
see that the men are not so much left to 
their own thoughts; not more perhaps 
than they should be for a wholesome ex- 
amination of themselves, especially as 
they are daily admonished to turn, in 
hours of solitude, to that eternal light 
whose beams can give them more com- 
fort than the brightest day. 

The school and the library are two ma- 
terial factors in the reformation and oc- 
cupation of the prisoner, and they often 
write to their friends about their lessons 
and the entertaining books which they 





receive to read. And these very often 
form the topic of conversation when 
teacher or pastor visits their cells. Dur- 
ing school hours it is sometimes very 
difficult to keep the bridle on their tongue, 
although they do not see each other face 
to face, and the best means of correction 
is the threat to exclude them from school, 
The school thus answers its double 
purpose, first in imparting instruction, 
and then in affording relief from the soli- 
tude of the celi. Some of these men 
learn the simplest elements of knowledge 
for the first time, and are as pleased as 
children when they can write home let- 
ters to their friends. The prisoners are 
all divided into six classes, with twelve 
subdivisions, and are taught by three 
teachers two hours daily. 

The library exerts a most salutary in- 
fluence in conjunction with the school, 
When the bell rings for meals, and the 
prisoner seats himself before his well- 
filled bowl, there is nothing more com- 
mon than to see him take his school- 
book and place it before him, that he 
may study his lesson for the morrow; 
or it is the library-book propped up be- 
hind his bowl, so that he can read and 
eat at the same time, in default of vocal 
friends at table. 

Great care is also exercised in endeav- 
oring to teach the inmates the religious 
observance of the Sabbath. Not long 
ago there was a conference of prison 
chaplains, at which the theme for discus- 
sion was, ‘‘ The Desecration of the Sab- 
bath a Way to Crime.’ In the course of 
the discussion, it appeared to be the con- 
viction of all that most of the crimes may 
be traced to a regardlessness of the Sab- 
bath-day. They resolved to gather sta- 
tistics from the convicts, as far as possi- 
ble, when our chaplain found that, of each 
hundred in his prison, about thirty com- 
mitted the crimes for which they were 
being punished, on the Sabbath-day. Of 
seven who were imprisoned for murder, 
no less than six had done the deed on the 
Sabbath; and none of either class had 
been at Church that day, or were in the 
habit of attending religious instruction. 
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After his sermon one Sabbath he told the 
criminals that during the week he would 
like them to prepare to answer him the 
question, on his visit to their cells, as to 
how they had been in the habit of spend- 
ing their Sabbaths. Most of the prisoners 
acknewledged their shortcomings in this 
regard, and were ready to trace their 
temptation to crime to Sunday carousals. 
One young man had been very morose 
to the chaplain during the week after the 
sermon in which he had described the 
way in which many misuse the Lord’s 
day. On pressing him for an explanation, 
he declared that his parents must have 
written to the chaplain an accurate ac- 
count of his own actions,—so true was the 
story to his own case. A guilty con- 
science had accused him. 

These home thrusts in the sermons 
would frequently be followed by Bible 
reading in the cells in regard to the text 
of the day, and the hymns would be read 
again and again. The afternoon of the 
Sabbath would be devoted to absolute 
quiet. Many.then take their library-book 
given to them for Sunday reading, others 
write to their friends. But to many a 
heart this is a sad hour, because they are 
led to think of the joyous home circles 
from which they are excluded, while the 
more vicious are at times inclined to dis- 
couragement and despair, which nothing 
but consolation from chaplain or teacher 
can appease. 

The holidays also go to make up the 
variety of prison life, and of these none, 
of course, are so popular and gratifying 
as those of ‘Christmas. When, on the 
eve of this day, the prisoner has finished 
his work, his light is extinguished, and 
he stretched on his solitary couch, it is 
dark around him, dark within him per- 
haps, when he reflects how, in former 
Christmas times, he had enjoyed himself 
with his family at home; when suddenly 
there bursts forth, from clear strong voices 
in the central hall, a song that penetrates 
all the corridors, all cells, and nearly all 
hearts,—‘‘ Silent night, sacred night,” etc. 
On Christmas morning the bell calls all 
to the Church, where, on either side of 





the altar, are large Christmas-trees, re- 
splendent with light, which shall illumi- 
nate the blackest night of those who have 
fallen into sin and crime. The prison- 
church soon resounds with the same mel- 
ody that wives and children, or parents, 
are singing at home, and the prisoners 
are all greatly affected by it. One of 
them wrote to his wife concerning the 
festival : 

“I confess that, in a religious point of 
view, I never enjoyed so pleasant a Christ- 
mas celebration.” 

A lad from the country wrote: 

“ Dear Mother,—I must tell you that I 
passed the Christmas holidays once again 
in a Christian manner. We had Chiist- 
mas-trees, and the children sang so beau- 
tifully! I cried heartily, and thought to 
myself, O that I were like these children !” 

An old offender wrote to his mother: 

“IT have seen Christmas twenty-six 
times, four of them in other prisons, but 
I never enjoyed them so much as this. 
Christmas-eve, just after I had thrown 
myself on my couch, and my lamp was 
out, I was startled by a chorus of chil- 
dren’s voices singing, ‘‘ Silent night, sa- 
cred night.’’ They were the little boys 
and girls of the officers, who came to 
sing their Christmas lays to us poor crim- 
inals, and it so touched me that my heart 
would have melted had it been of stone.” 

And a beautiful deed was also done in 
this wise by the chaplains of the prison. 
They inserted in several of the Berlin pa- 
pers appeals for plain and useful Christ- 
mas-gifts for the convicts to send home 
to their own wives and children, that a 
ray of light might also penetrate the dark- 
ness of their homes. The call was an- 
swered generously ; and from the palaces 
of princes and the homes of the well-to-do 
came a multitude of little things, in some 
instances by the wagon-load, so that there 
was in the prison a veritable Christmas 
exhibition. Several kind friends helped 
the prison chaplains for three days in 
preparing and sending to about one hun- 
dred and fifty children, in fifty families, a 
variety of gifts according to age and sex. 
Many of the scenes in the cells were very 
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affecting when the men were giving di- 
rections and explanations regarding their 
families. The thought that they should 
send home gifts from prison broke many 
of them down so that they wept like chil- 
dren. One prisoner sent to his little Char- 
lie a jacket and a book; to Marie a sew- 
ing-desk; to little Willie a muff, a pair of 
stockings, and a trumpet; to the smallest 
a doll; and to each one a packet of ginger- 
cakes; to the wife an apron and a dollar. 
When the poor convict had helped the 
chaplain make these arrangements, he 
buried his head in his hands, and was 
sobbing loud as his pastor left him. Ina 
few days the following acknowledgment 
came to him from his wife: 

** Dear husband,—I can not describe to 
you our joy; it was so great that the 
children could not eat their supper, and 
they did not sleep the whole night; and 
as for me, the help came when my need 
was greatest.” 

Many reply to all this, that these stories 
are very pleasant, but that this feeling 
does not last beyond the prison walls; 
that the expressions of the criminals, in 
regard to reformed and Christian life, are 
but empty bubbles, without sap or fruit. 
And much of this is doubtless true; many 
of their most solemn vows but pave the 
way toruin. And still the officers of this 
prison prove, by figures, that not more 
than about eighteen per cent of these 
convicts return to them, and they have 
good reason to believe that many of them 
lead reformed lives. Any Christian heart 
must certainly acknowledge that if such 
treatment does not reform criminals, 
nothing else will. But it needs to be fol- | 





lowed up in the world by a reception of 
the criminal in some measure commen- 
surate with the system in the prison, 
And for this purpose the chaplain has for 
years been endeavoring to enlist em- 
ployers of all kinds in the matter of giy- 
ing to these men when they issue from 
confinement suitable work, whereby they 
may gain an honest livelihood. 

With the care bestowed on them within 
the walls, they have made no new ac- 
quaintances among the vicious, and few 
of these can recognise them afterward in 
the world. If then they are kindly re- 
ceived by the world, they may turn into 
new paths. And many do, especially 
those that have wives and children to 
encourage and steady them. The home- 
less and houseless, as many are, havea 
hard time of it, unless their parish or 
benevolent societies give them encour- 
agement and occupation. 

That this is a thorough system of re- 
forming the criminal rather than of pun- 
ishing him, we have no doubt, and we 
believe the solitary system of confine- 
ment, with all the above modifications 
and accompaniments, to be much better 
than the one which throws all criminals 
into a common mass to corrupt each 
other. But we have no hope of this or 
any other system doing any thing to- 
ward reforming criminals in this country 
so long as our prisons are run by politi- 
cians, some of whom would grace the 
cells more than the halls and corridors, 
O that the country would rise and insist 
that our prisons be placed in the hands 
of Christian philanthropists. 

Wm. WELLS. 
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PART 


N recalling, for the present generation, 
events in the lives of noted men of 
not forget the 
scientific men, 
as well as patriots, who also helped to 
give ‘force and character to a free, en- 
lightened, and republican nation. 
Among those who were noted for their 
stirring eloquence and oratory, we find 
Patrick Henry most conspicuous. He 
was of Scottish descent, for his father 
was a native of Aberdeen, Scotland; 
and perhaps originally, in the “old 
country,"’ the name may have had at- 
tached the familiar Scottish Mac. Patrick 
Henry, however, was American by birth; 
for he was born, in 1736, at Studley, 
Hanover County, Virginia. It is said 
that in his youth he gave no signs of fu- 
No persuasions could 


a past century, we must 
orators, merchants, and 


ture greatness. 
induce him either to read or to work; 
but he ran wild in the forest, and divided 
his time between the sports of the chase 
and the languor of inaction. 

At the early age of eighteen years he 
married, and was for some time a farmer. 
He then entered into mercantile under- 
takings, which in a few years rendered 
him a bankrupt, and reduced him to a 
state of wretchedness. He now deter- 
mined to try the bar, and was admitted 
about 1762. About this time, the famous 
contest between the clergy, on the one 
hand, and the Legislature and the people 
of Virginia, on the other, concerning the 
stipends of the former, took place; and 
he exhibited such displays of eloquence 
in ‘‘the parsons’ cause,”’ as it was termed, 
as drew the admiration of all his fellow- 
citizens. His exertions were so unex- 
ampled, so unexpected, so instantaneous, 
that he obtained the appellation of ‘‘ The 
Orator of Nature.” 

About this time he entered the House 
of Burgesses, and there eloquently de- 
nounced the obnoxious Stamp Act, and 

VoL. XX XVI.—2* 





ry. 


| assisted in framing the resolutions against 
| it which passed the House in 1765. When 


the question first came to be agitated con- 
cerning the right of the British Parliament 
to tax America, he gave, as has been 
truly remarked, “the first impulse to the 
ball of the Revolution.”” Men who were 
on other occasions distinguished for in- 
trepidity and decision hung back, unwill- 
ing to submit, yet afraid to speak out in 
the language of bold and open defiance. 
In this hour of despondency, suspense, 
and consternation, Henry arose, to cheer 
the drooping spirits of his countrymen, 
and to call forth all the energies of the 
Americans to contend for their freedom. 
When the House of Burgesses was within 
three days of its expected close, Patrick 
Henry produced and carried the far- 
famed resolutions concerning the Stamp 
Act, which formed the first firm opposi- 
tion to the scheme of taxing America by 
the British Parliament. 

Our English cousins could have little 
understood the feelings which first in- 
duced leaving the old country to dwell 
in a new and far-away land, or of the 
sturdy independence which would natu- 
rally arise to repel such an act. Charles 
Townshend, when delivering a speech in 
its favor, concluded thus: 

‘Will these Americans, children planted 
by our care, nourished by our indulgence, 
till they are grown up’to a degree of 
strength and opulence, and protected by 
our arms,—will they grudge to contribute 
their mite, to relieve us from the weight 
of that heavy burden under which we 
lie ?” 

In response, Colonel Barré, a French 
officer, thus bravely spoke for us: . 

‘They planted by your care! No! 
they were planted by your oppressions. 
They fled from tyranny, to an unculti- 
vated, inhospitable country, where they 
exposed themselves to all the hardships 
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to which human nature is liable; and, 
amongst others, to the cruelty of a sav- 
age foe, the most subtle, and, I will take 
it upon me to say, the most formidable, 
people on the face of the earth; and 
yet, actuated by principles of true En- 
glish liberty, they met all hardships with 
pleasure, compared with what they had 
suffered in their own country from the 
hands of those who should have been 
their friends. 

“They nourished by your indulgence! 
They grew up by your neglect. As 
soon as you began to extend your care, 
that care was displayed in sending per- 
sons to rule them, in one department 
and another, who were, perhaps, the 
deputies of deputies to some members 
of this House; sent to spy out their lib- 
erties, to misrepresent their actions, and 
to prey upon their substance; men whose 
behavior, on many occasions, has caused 
the blood of those sons of freedom to re- 
coil within them; men promoted to the 
highest seats of justice,—some who, to 
my knowledge, were glad, by going toa 
foreign country, to escape being brought 
to the bar of a court of justice in their 
own. 

“America protected by your arms! 
They have nobly taken up arms in your 
defense, have exerted a valor, amidst 
their constant and laborious industry, for 
the defense of the country, whose fron- 
tier was drenched in blood, while its in- 
terior parts yielded all its little savings 
to your emolument. And, believe me, 
that the same spirit of freedom which 
actuated these people at first will accom- 
pany them still; but prudence forbids me 
to explain myself further. God knows I 
do not, at this time, speak from any mo- 
tive of party heat. I deliver the genuine 
sentiments of my heart. However superior 
to me, in general knowledge and experi- 
ence, the respectable body of this House 
may be, yet I claim to know more of 
America than most of you, having seen 
that country, and been conversant with 
its people. They are, I believe, as truly 


loyal as any subjects the king has, but a 
people jealous of their liberties, and who 





will vindicate them, if ever they should 
be violated. But the subject is too del- 
icate; I will say no more.” 

In the mean while, Patrick Henry was 
doing much in this country to prove the 
eloquent defense of Colonel Barré true, 
In 1774, he appeared in the venerable 
body of the old Continental Congress 
of the United States, when it met for 
the first time. Henry broke the silence 
which for a moment overawed the minds 
of all present, and, as he proceeded, 
rose, with the magnitude and importance 
of the subject, to the noblest display of 
argument and of eloquence. 

**This,’” said he, “is not the time for 
ceremony ; the question before the House 
is one of awful moment to this country, 
It is nothing less than freedom or 
slavery. If we wish to be free, we must 
fight. I repeat it, Sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms, and to the God of 
hosts, is all that is left us. It is in vain, 
Sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry, Peace! peace! but there is no 
peace. The war is actually begun. The 
next gale that sweeps from the North 
will bring to our ears the clash of re- 
sounding arms. Our brethren are al- 
ready in the field; why stand ye here 
idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? 
What would they have? Is life so dear, 
and peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? For- 
bid it, Almighty God! ‘ 

“I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me,”’ cried he, with both 
arms extended aloft, his brows knit, 
every feature marked with the resolute 
purpose of his soul, and his voice swelled 
to its boldest note of exclamation, “‘give 
me liberty, or give me death!" 

‘He took his seat, and the cry, ‘To 
arms!’ seemed to quiver upon every 
lip, and gleam from every eye. 

The moment that the United States 
had established their independence on a 
firm basis, Patrick Henry, we are in- 
formed, so renowned for the bold and 
active part which he took in effecting 
this Revolution, was the first to forget all 
previous animosities, and to hold out the 
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hand of reconciliation and peace. He was 
astrong advocate for every measure which 
could induce the return of the refugees, 
who had espoused the cause of the 
mother country; and made a proposition 
in their favor, which was very severely 
animadverted by some of the most re- 
spected members of Congress. Among 
others, Judge Tyler, the Speaker of the 
Assembly, vehemently opposed him, and 
in a committee of the House demanded 
“how he, above all other men, could 
think of inviting into his family an en- 
emy from whose insults and injuries he 
had suffered so severely ?” 

The following was the prompt and 
beautiful reply : 

“I acknowledge, indeed, sir, that I 
have many personal injuries of which to 
complain; but when I enter this hall of 
legislation, I endeavor, as far as human 
infirmity will permit, to leave all personal 
feelings behind me. This question is a 
national one; and, in deciding it, if you 
act wisely, you will regard nothing but 
the interest of the nation. On the altar 
of my country’s good, I am willing to 
sacrifice all personal resentments, all pri- 
vate wrongs; andI am sure that I should 
most absurdly flatter myself if I thought 
that I was the only person in the House 
capable of making such a sacrifice.” 

Mr. Henry then proceeded to show, in 
a very forcible manner, the policy of 
using every possible means of augment- 
ing the population of a country as yet so 
thinly inhabited as America; whose fu- 
ture greatness he thus prophetically de- 
picted : 

“Encourage immigration,—encourage 
the husbandmen, the mechanics, the 
merchants, of the Old World, to come 
and settle in this land of promise; make 
it the home of the skillful, the industri- 
ous, and happy, as well as the asylum of 
the distressed; fill up the measure of 
your population, as speedily as you can, 
by the means which Heaven has placed 
in your power,—and I venture to proph- 
esy there are those now living who will 
see this favored land amongst the most 
powerful on earth. Yes, sir, they will 





see her great in arts and in arms, her 
golden harvests waving over immeasura- 
ble extent, her commerce penetrating the 
most distant seas, and her guns silencing 
the vain boast of those who affect to rule 
the waves.” 

Patrick Henry’s proposition was car- 
ried, and every succeeding year proves 
that his anticipations were well founded. 
America soon experienced the policy of 
his counsels; and, tide after tide, emi- 
gration has ever since continued to roll 
wealth and improvement over her prov- 
inces. 

We are glad to know he lived himself 
to witness many of the glorious issues of 
that Revolution which his genius had set 
in motion, and, to use his own prophetic 
language before the commencement of 
the Revolution, ‘‘to see America take 
her station amongst the nations of the 
earth.” 

Among other public positions which 
he filled, was that of Governor of Vir- 
ginia for 1776-79. In 1784, he was again 
re-elected, and served for two years. In 
1788, we are informed, ‘‘he opposed the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution by 
the Virginia Convention, in some of his 
finest oratorical efforts.’’ His eventful 
life drew to a close in 1799. 

The versatility of talent for which Pat- 
rick Henry was distinguished, was hap- 
pily illustrated in a trial which took place 
soon after the War of Independence. 
During the distress of the Republican 
army, consequent on the invasion of 
Cornwallis and Phillips in 1781, Mr. 
Venable, an army commissary, took two 
steers, for the use of the troops, from 
Mr. Hook, a Scotchman, and a man of 
wealth, who was suspected of being un- 
friendly to the American cause. The 
act had not been strictly legal; and on 
the establishment of peace Hook, under 
the advice of Cowan, a gentleman of 
some distinction in the law, thought 
proper to bring an action of trespass 
against Mr. Venable, in the District 
Court of New London. Mr. Henry ap- 
peared for the defendant, and is said to 
have conducted himself in a manner 
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much to the enjoyment of his hearers, the 
unfortunate Hook of course excepted. 

After Mr. Henry became animated in 
the cause, he appeared to have complete 
control over the passions of his audience. 
At one time, he excited their indignation 
against Hook; vengeance was visible in 
every countenance. Again, when he 
chose to relax, and_ ridicule him, the 
whole audience was in a roar of laughter. 
He painted the distress of the American 
army, exposed, almost naked, to the rigor 
of a Winter's sky ; and marking the frozen 
ground, over which they marched, with 
the blood of their unshod feet. ‘* Where 
was the man,” he said, ‘‘who had an 
American heart in his bosom, who would 
not have thrown open his fields, his 
barns, his cellars, the doors of his house, 
the portals of his breast, to have received 
with open arms the meanest soldier in 
that little band of famished patriots? 
Where is the man? There he stands; 
but whether the heart of an American 
beats in his bosom, you, gentlemen, are 
to judge.” 

He then carried the jury, by the power 
of his imagination, to the plains around 
York, the surrender of which had fol- 
lowed shortly after the act Mr. Hook 
complained of. He depicted the sur- 
render in the most glowing and noble 
colors of his eloquence. The audience 
saw before their eyes the humiliation 
and dejection of the British, as they 
marched out of their trenches; they saw 
the triumph which lighted up every pat- 
riotic face; they heard the shouts of 
victory,—the cry of ‘‘Washington and 
liberty!’ as it rang and echoed through 
the American ranks, and was reverber- 
ated from the hills and shores of the 
neighboring river. ‘ But hark!"’ contin- 
ued Henry; ‘what notes of discord are 
these which disturb the general joy, and 
silence the acclamations of victory ? 
They are the notes of John Hook, 
hoarsely bawling through the American 
camp, ‘ Beef! beef! beef!’”’ 

The court was convulsed with laughter, 
when Hook, turning to the clerk, said: 

“Never mind yon mon; wait till Billy 





Cowan gets up, and he 'll show him 
the la’.” 

But Mr. Cowan was so completely 
overwhelmed by the torrent which bore 
upon his client that, when he rose to re. 
ply to Mr. Henry, he was scarcely able 
to make an intelligible or audible re. 
mark. The cause was decided almost 
by acclamation. The jury retired for 
form’s sake, and almost instantly re- 
turned with a verdict for the defendant, 

A striking example of the victory of 
Patrick Henry’s eloquence, even on 
common subjects, is related by Major 
Joseph Scott. 

This gentleman had been summoned, 
at great inconvenience to his private af- 
fairs, to attend as witness at a distant 
court, in which Mr. Henry practiced, 
The cause which had carried him thither 
having been disposed, he was setting out 
in great haste to return, when the sheriff 
summoned him to serve on a jury. This 
cause was represented as a complicated 
and important one, so important as to 
have enlisted in it all the most eminent 
members of the bar. He was therefore 
alarmed at the prospect of a long deten- 
tion, and made an unavailing effort with 
the court to get himself discharged from 
the jury. He was compelled to take his 
seat. When his patience had been nearly 
exhausted by the previous speakers, Pat- 
rick Henry rose to conclude the cause; 
and having much matter to answer, the 
Major stated that he considered himself 
a prisoner for the evening, if not for the 
night. But, to his surprise, Mr. Henry 
appeared to have consumed no more 
than fifteen minutes in the reply; and he 
would scarcely believe his own watch, or 
those of the other jurymen, when they 
informed him that Mr. Henry had, in 
reality, been speaking upwards of two 
hours! So powerful was the charm by 
which he could blind the senses of his 
hearers, and make even the most impa- 
tient unconscious of the lapse of time. 

If Patrick Henry, by his eloquence, 
“gave the first impulse to the ball of the 
Revolution,’”’ so Robert Morris did much 
toward keeping it in motion. Of him it 
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jis said: ‘‘He stood pre-eminent as a 
citizen, merchant, and patriot; and the 
public were greatly indebted to him in 
his unrivaled efforts as superintendent 
of the finances of the United States, by 
which the public interest was greatly 
promoted.” 

At one of the most distressful periods 

‘of the war, General Washington wrote 
to Congress: 

“We are surrounded by secret foes,— 
destitute of the means of detecting them, 
or of getting intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements and designs. The army is 
in rags, few or no blankets, and military 
stores are in the dregs. The troops, re- 
duced in numbers, must retreat, without 
the means of defense if attacked; and may 
disperse, from the want of subsistence 
and clothing in an inclement season, too 
severe for nature to support. In a word, 
we have lived upon expedients till we can 
live no longer; and it may be truly said 
that the history of this war is a history of 
false hopes and temporary devices, in- 
stead of system, and economy, which 
results from it.” 

In consequence of this startling infor- 
mation, all business was suspended in 
Congress, and dismay was_ universal, 
since no supplies, of the requisitions de- 
manded, could be prcvided. 

Mr. Robert Morris, of whom it is said, 
“the United States is more indebted for 
their prosperity and happiness than to 
any other individual, with the exception 
of General Washington,’ overcome by 
his feelings, quitted the hall with a mind 
completely depressed, without a_pres- 
ent hope or cheering expectation of 
future prosperity. On entering his count- 
ing-house, he received the welcome intel- 
ligence that a ship, which he had de- 
spaired of, had at that moment arrived 
at the wharf, with a full cargo of all the 
munitions of war, and of soldiers’ cloth- 
ing. He returned to Congress almost 
breathless with joy, and announced the 
exhilarating good news. 

Nor did propitious fortune end here. 
Accidentally meeting with a worthy 
Quaker, who had wealth at command, and 





was a hearty well-wisher to the Ameri- 
can cause, although from his religious 
principles averse to war and fighting, he 
thought it no departure from the strict 
line of propriety to endeavor, by every 
exertion to awaken the Quaker's sympa- 
thy, and obtain his assistance. Assum- 
ing, therefore, an expression of .counte- 
nance indicative of the most poignant 
anguish and deep despair, he was pass- 
ing him in silence, when the benevolent 
Quaker, who had critically observed him, 
and marked the agitation of his mind, 
feelingly said: 

‘Robert, I fear there is bad news." 

The reply was: “Yes, very bad; I am 
under the most helpless embarrassment 
for the want of some hard money.” 

“How much would relieve thy diffi- 
culties, Robert?” 

The sum was mentioned. 

“But I could only give my private 
engagement in a note, which I would 
sacredly pledge my honor to repay,” 
rejoined Mr. Morris. 

““Cease thy sorrows, then, Robert; 
thou shalt have the money, in confidence 
of thy silence on the subject, as it re- 
gards me.” 

The specie was procured, immediately 
remitted to General Washington, and 
saved the army. 

An officer thus gives us another ac- 
count of Robert Morris’s success in a 
time of need: 

“In 1779 or 1780, two of the most dis- 
tressing years of the war, General Wash- 
ington wrote to me a most alarming ac- 
count of the prostrate condition of the 
military stores, and enjoining my imme- 
diate exertions to supply deficiencies. 
There were no musket cartridges but 
those in the men’s boxes, and they were 
wet; of course, if attacked, a retreat or 
a rout was inevitable. We, the Board 
of War, had exhausted all the lead ac- 
cessible to us, having caused even the 
spouts of houses to be melted, and had 
offered, abortively, the equivalent in paper 
of two shillings specie a pound for lead. 
I went, in the evening of the day in which 
I received this letter, to a splendid enter- 
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tainment, given by Don Mirailles, the | 


Spanish minister. My heart was sad, 
but I had the faculty of brightening my 
countenance even under gloomy disas- 
ters, yet it seemed “Aen not sufficiently 
adroitly. Mr. Morris, who was one of 
the guests, and knew me well, discovered 
some casual tints of depression. He ac- 
costed me in his usual blunt and disen- 
gaged manner: 

‘“**T see some clouds passing across the 
sunny countenance you assume; what is 
the matter?” 

“After some hesitation, I showed lim 
the General's letter, which I had brought 
from the office with the intention of plac- 
ing it at home in a private cabinet. He 
played with my anxiety, which he did 
not relieve for some time. At length, 
however, with great and sincere delight, 
he called me aside, and told me that the 
Holker, privateer, had just arrived at his 
wharf with #inety tons of lead, which she 
had brought as ballast. It had been 
landed at Martinique, and stone ballast 
had supplied its place, but this had been 
put on shore, and, providentially, the lead 
again taken in. 

“You shall have my half of this for- 
tunate supply,’ said Robert Morris; 
‘there are the owners of the other half,’ 
indicating gentlemen in the apartment. 

““*Yes, but I am already under heavy 
personal engagements, as guarantee for 
the department, to these and other gen- 
tlemen.’ 

“*Well,’ rejoined Mr. Morris, ‘they 
will take your assumption with my guar- 
antee.’ 

‘‘T instantly, on these terms, secured 
the lead, left the entertainment, sent for 
the proper officers, and set more than 
one hundred people to work through the 
night. Before morning, a supply of car- 
tridges was ready, and sent off to the 
army.” 

‘Is it possible,” says one, ‘‘that so 
many occurrences as took place in the 
hour of need and extremity, should be 
considered as casualties, depending alto- 
gether on chance? Do they not rather 
appear as the orderings of a beneficent 





Ruler of the universe, extending his pro- 
tecting arms on a people whom he cher. 


| ished, and checking the wild and inordj- 


nate ambition of the oppressor ?” 

Limited space will not permit of our 
entering into all the historical particulars 
of a great expedition that was to be un- 
dertaken, and in which our French allies 
were to take part. 

“IT was sent by Congress,”’ says a 
member, ‘‘under the belief that the re. 
duction of New York was the object, to 
consult with General Washington on the 
supplies necessary for the attack. But 
the apprehension expressed by Count De 
Grasse, of danger to his heavy ships 
should he enter the bay, and the avowal 
of his intention to sail for the Chesa- 
peake, put at once an end to deliberation, 
A new object was now to be sought for, 
on which the co-operation of the allies 
might be employed with effect. 

“IT was present when the Southern en- 
terprise was re olved on, and superin- 
tended the provision of every thing re- 
quired by the General for the operation, 
From seventy to eighty pieces of batter- 
ing cannon, and one hundred of field 
artillery, were completely fitted and fur- 
nished with a/¢#raz7 and ammunition, al- 
though, when I returned from camp to 
Philadelphia, there was not a field car: 
riage put together, and buta small quantity 
of fixed ammunition in our magazines, 
Yet these things were progressively sent 
on in three or four weeks, to the great 
honor of the officers and men employed 
in this meritorious service. And all this, 
together with the expense of provisions 
for and pay of the troops, was accom- 
plished on the personal credit of Mr. 
Robert Morris, who issued his notes to 
the amount of one million four hundred 
thousand dollars, which were finally all 
paid by him. Assistance was furnished 
by Virginia and other States, from the 
merit whereof I mean not to detract. 
But as there was no money in the chest 
of the War Office, and the Treasury of 
the United States, the expedition never 


| could have been operative and brought 


to a successful issue, had not, most for- 
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tunately, Mr. Morris's credit, superior 
exertions, and management, supplied the 
indispensable sive gua non,—the funds 
necessary to give effect to exertion.” 

But there came a time when even Mr. 
Robert Morris’s great gift and aid as 
financier ~of the United States was put 
toa too heavy test. It was then reported 
that he had resigned. Ata dinner com- 
pany of officers the subject was discussed, 
when Baron Steuben, with pleasing wit, 
said: 

“To me there appears no mystery. I 
will illustrate my sentiments by a simple 
narrative. When Iwas about to quit Paris 
to embark for the United States, the bet- 
ter to insure comfort when in camp, I 
judged it of importance to engage in my 
service a cook of celebrity. The Amer- 
ican army was posted at Valley Forge 
when I joined it. Arrived at my quar- 
ters, a2 wagoner presented himself, say- 
ing that he was directed to attach himself 
to my train, and obey my orders. Com- 
missaries, arriving, furnished a supply of 
beef and bread, and retired. My cook 
looked around him for utensils indispen- 
sable, in his opinion, for preparing a 
meal, and, finding none, in an agony of 


| despair, applied to the wagoner for ad- 
vice. ‘We cook our meat,’ replied he, 
‘by hanging it up by a string, and turn- 
ing it before a good fire, till sufficiently 
roasted." 

‘*The next day and still another passed 
without material change. The commis- 
sary made his deposit; my cook showed 
the strongest indications of uneasiness 
by shrugs and heavy sighing, but, with 
the exception of a few oaths, spoke not 
a word of complaint. His patience, how- 
ever, was completely exhausted; he re- 
quested an audience, and demanded his 
dismission. 

““*Under happier circumstances, Mon 
General,’ said he, mournfully, ‘it would 
be my ambition to serve you; but here I 
have no chance of showing my talents, 
and I think myself obliged, in honor, to 
save you expense, since your wagoner is 
just as able to turn the string as I am,’ 
Believe me, gentlemen, continued Baron 
Steuben, the Treasury of America is, at 
present, just as empty as my kitchen was 
at Valley Forge; and Mr. Morris wisely 
retires, thinking it of very little conse- 
quence who turns the string.” 





GERTRUDE MORTIMER. 





A LITTLE PLAIN SPEAKING. 


LBERT, George, and Edward, all 

clerks in business houses in the city, 

had met at the lodging of one of them, as 

they often did, to close the evening with 
a smoke and a social chat. 

“I say, George,”’ said Albert, ‘‘ was n't 
the old man laying it down straight to your 
chum when I was in there? Whew! but he 
made out his carelessness almost as bad 
as robbery,—and without waiting to get 
him by himself either. And Jim had to 
stand with his head down and take it, for 
fear of losing his place. I don’t believe 
I could have stood it any how, place or 
no place.” 





‘For my part,” said Edward, ‘I like 
plain speaking. What is more disgusting 
than to hear a man talking to another 
about some part of his conduct, and be- 
ing so mealy-mouthed about it that he will 
never intimate his real opinion, though 
the next man he meets will find it out in 
short order? Speak out, I say, and let 
the truth hit where it will.”’ 

‘There's where you are, hey ?”" said 
George. ‘‘ What do you say to having a 


little plain speaking right here, and set- , 


ting each other’s faults before them in 
correct style?” 
“‘Agreed,”’ said both the others. 
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“Well, then, let’s have it a bargain 
that we shall keep our tempers, and not 
take offense. If we should retort upon 
one another, and talk back, I’m afraid 
we should n't keep sweet-tempered ; so | 
propose that we play round to the left in 
regular turn.” 

“All right,” said the others, ‘‘and you 
may begin.” 

“Very well. My dear friend,” turning 
to Edward, ‘allow me to remind you 
what injustice you do yourself and others 
by giving way as you do to that awful 
temper of yours. You know the other 
day you knocked over that crossing- 
sweeper, because you fancied he tripped 
you, when, as it proved, he was entirely 
innocent. You might have killed him 
with just such a blow, if it had struck his 
head a little differently. Many a man is 
in State-prison for manslaughter who is 
no more guilty of evilintention than you. 
And you know that is no solitary in- 
stance, but only a specimen of the way 
you let your furious passion take the bits 
between its teeth and carry you wher- 
ever it happens. You say you are sorry 
for it, and you feel worse about it than 
any body else, and all that, but you think 
it is natural and you can't help it. But 
I notice that the boss takes the liberty to 
cross your track when he chooses, and, 
though your face may get into a blaze, 
you neither strike nor scold till you get 
out of his presence, and get a chance at 
a cash-boy, or somebody else that you can 
bully, and then you take your pay for the 
meekness you manifested at first. Per- 
haps you wouldn't like to be called a 
coward, so I will take care to call you a 
brave fellow! 

“Do you remember the other day when 
you were in such a fine rage, and Emma 
Barten came along? What a quiet, 
modest gentleman you became in an in- 
stant! You did n't have to take time for 
your passion to ventitself on that occasion. 
Allow me to intimate that these instances 
prove you mistaken when you say you 
can't help yourself. The truth is, you 
do n't care enough about it to make the 
necessary effort. If you can control your- 


| self before your employer, you could be- 





fore your boot-black, if you really wanted 
If you let your passion hurry you 
some day into worse things than you have 


to, 


ever done yet, you will be almost as guilty 
as though you had done the same things 
of deliberate purpose. So, my dear fellow, 
let me advise you to conquer yourself by 
the strong arm before you have done any 
thing that repentance won't mend. But 
for fear I have already given you more 
good advice than you will be likely to 
follow, I will stop and let you pass the 
good word to the next.” 

Edward looked as though he would 
gladly have retorted, but, as that was con- 
trary to the bargain, he soon mastered 
himself so far as to address himself to 
Albert in tolerably cool tones. 

“‘T dare say you are wondering what I 
can say to you by way of fault-finding, 
And, indeed, I do not know as I can 
make you out as hard a case as George 
represents me to be. But how many 
times have I heard you say, ‘I can ’t keep 
my money.’ You think that is not much 
of a fault, and, at any rate, it is nobody’s 
business but your own. Is that a fact, 
though? You know how your mother 
worked and saved to give you an educa- 
tion and fit you for business. Has n't 
she aright to expect that you will now 
use some of the same self-denial to help 
the younger children? To be sure, she 
has a mother’s idea that you are the<no- 
blest kind of a young man; but her son 
ought to know better, while he is spend- 
ing every thing for his own gratification, 
and nothing to show his gratitude to her. 
When you had half your present salary, 
you lived on it because you had to; but 
when it was raised, nobody was any bet- 
ter off except yourself,—if you are an ex- 
ception, which I doubt. When that old 
woman came along begging, you had 
just got your quarter’s salary, and you 
gave lavishly to her, though it afterward 
turned out that she had stolen the baby 
and starved it to excite pity and bring 
money into her purse. Then, when Will- 
iam got his leg crushed, and we wanted 
to raise a fund to take care of him, you 
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had nothing to give, because your money 
was already squandered. Your charity 
js no better than- your stinginess. It is 
just an impulse, with no principle behind 
it. There are plenty of men who would 
scatter their money freely, for good ob- 
jects and bad, provided somebody would 
keep their pockets full, without any effort 
or sacrifice on their own part. Such men 
could be picked up by any way-side, if 
they were worth the trouble, which they 
are not. Suppose you had been in Will- 
jam's place, what then? First, an im- 
mense strain on your mother’s scanty 
and hard-earned means; and then, if 
your confinement should be long, a draft 
upon pubiic charity. So, you see, the mat- 
ter concerns every tax-payer. 

“But, allowing that affairs will never 
be so bad as that, there are some other 
weighty considerations. Who is fit to 
marry a worthy girl and make a happy 
home, which shall be a center of good 
influences to all their acquaintances? 
Not the man who can’t save his money. 

““Who build the churches, the colleges, 
the public libraries? The men who have 
accumulated money. Who build the 
ships, the railroads, the very houses with- 
out which the free spenders would not 
have a roof over their heads? Not those 
who never save any thing. 

“Who were ready with their millions 
when the nation needed them for self- 
defense? Those who had saved money 
in large and small amounts. Who must 
care for the poor when work is scarce 
and Winters are hard? Not those who 
spend every thing as they go, for they are 
brought into straits themselves at the first 
adverse turn. Who are always within 
arm's length of pauperism, or something 
worse? Those who in prosperous times 
spend their whole income, no matter how 
large. My dear fellow, come out of that 
crowd. No more at present from yours, 
truly.” 

Albert forced a little laugh, which 
sounded any thing but merry, and turned 
to George. 

“Now it is your turn to catch it; but 
I think my remarks will be shorter than 





the rest have favored us with. However, 
please give good attention to what I do 
Say. 

“You have the advantage of us poor 
fellows, as you are well aware. You al- 
ready have the home that it seems some 
of us can hardly look forward to, and 
one of the finest girls that were in our 
set to make it bright for you. 

“Let me ask, How do you treat her? 
Do n't get excited; but hear what I have 
to say. You had not been favoring her 
with your attentions long before you 
found that tobacco-smoke was disagree- 
able to her. When your interest grew 
stronger, you told her you had quit 
smoking; and so you had, for a time. 
Of course, she did not require you to 
promise solemnly never to commence 
again; for she trusted your manliness, 
and did not think you capable of play- 
ing quit just to win her, and then coolly 
resuming the practice when she no longer 
had a choice whether she would bear it 
or not. 

*‘T see you want to say she need n’t be 
so whimsical about nothing; but it seems 
it was n't nothing when you wanted to 
win her favor. You remember the or- 
gan-grinder who stationed himself under 
her window, and played ‘God save the 
King,’ till she was nearly distracted, and 
gave him a quarter to move on. When 
he found how it affected her, he came 
every day, and ground away at the same 
tune, refusing to move until he got his 
quarter. At last you found it out, and 
then you wanted to take the fellow’s 
hide! The grinder should have had 
more regard for your wife’s feelings; 
but of course you are not under so much 
obligation. So, here you are, in a cloud 
of smoke, while she is at home alone, 
wishing to see you, if only your clothes 
and your breath did not make her sick 
whenever she comes near you. 

“Better forsake the company of such 
prodigals as Edward and myself, if there 
is no other way, and gratify a woman 
who is worth a dozen of us any day.” 

“Well, are we all through?” asked 
Edward. 
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“Yes, I believe so; but the agreement 
not to get angry holds good yet.”’ 

‘‘And how do you like plain speak- 
ing?’’ said George. 

“I can't say I like it as well as I did,”’ 
replied Edward; ‘‘it may be wholesome, 
but it does n’t taste sweet. We came in 
here thinking ourselves a lot of good 
fellows; and only see what a set of 
mean, cowardly, selfish wretches we 
have turned out to be.” 

**At any rate,’’ said Albert, ‘‘we can 
content ourselves with saying, ‘We are 
all miserable sinners,’ and shirk the 
personal application, so as to feel pretty 
comfortable yet.” 

“I’m not sure that will quite do for 
me,”’ said George. “I think I will begin 
by leaving you earlier than common to- 








night; and it may be you will not see 
me at these gatherings as mucii as you 
have. But I hope my wife will find it 
convenient to invite you in, sometimes, 
for a quiet evening, if that will suit 
you.” 

“Suit us!’ said Albert; ‘of course it 
will suit us, if she can stand it once in a 
while. And, George, if I have done any 
thing toward your reformation, I assure 
you, you are just as welcome as though 
I had not said a word. And I mean to 
ponder a little upon the lovely character 
I have received from my other friend 
here, too.” 

“All right,” said Edward; ‘I guess 
we shall all have something to ruminate 
upon as we go our several ways.” 

PAUL HANSON. 








Pg every decade has witnessed 
the uprising of men remarkable as 
revivalists. Such is the term now applied 
to Whitefield, Wesley, and others, who 
have wrought reforms in Churches, and 
roused deep spiritual emotions in the 
public, through the influence of God's 
grace in granting the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

A man very remarkable for the wide- 
spread interest he occasioned in the 
Methodist congregations of this country 
was John Newland Maffitt. He was a 
native of Ireland, and his early days are 
said to have been involved in a kind of 
wild mystery until he was converted. 
He wrote his own “Life,”’ and it shed 
very faint light on the shadows of his 
early career. It was a book as peculiar 
as the man. Paragraphs were omitted, 
and lines of asterisks used in their room. 
Some critic of that day styled the work 
‘prose run mad.” But, whatever it was, 
it preceded his coming, and his arrival in 
America as a preacher was looked for 





JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 








If a copy of that 
book could now be found, it might shed 
some light upon the past. 

Our first recollections of him were his 


with great anxiety. 


labors in Philadelphia. We think it was 
about the year 1823, when the “Quaker 
City’’ was roused to an excitement never 
known in that quiet, staid home of Will- 
iam Penn. It was announced that “ Rev, 
Mr. Maffitt, formerly an Irish actor of 
eminence, had left the stage, and was to 
preach in Commissioners’ Hall, which 
would accommodate more people than 
any church in the city.”’ Before the hour 
had arrived, the hall was packed with 
eager hundreds; and when the preacher 
made his appearance, he could not enter 
for the crowd. A plank was placed at a 
window near the platform, and Mr. Maf- 
fitt was raised upon it and lowered into 
the house. 

Behold this Methodist preacher! All 
eyes are upon him. He is of medium 
size,—a finely formed head, with black 
curls clustering above the broad white 
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brow, beneath which are set the brightest 
and blackest of eyes. A more perfect 
specimen of manly beauty was never 
formed,—so said those who were ad- 
mirers. His fine white shirt was laid 
on his breast in broad, deep ruffles, be- 
neath an elegant suit of black cloth, and 
his wrists were adorned with the same. 
A costly gold chain hung conspicuously 
from his watch, and he seemed far more 
a representative of the tribe of ‘Sir 
Charles Grandison”’ than a minister of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. But his an- 
swer, when spoken to concerning this 
strange mode of attire, was public to all: 
‘‘T must wear these till I can get others. 
I have just left the stage and the society 
where my dress was in keeping with their 
style, and I have not time to expend on 
externals.” 

Entering the platform, this man calls 
the audience to prayer. As he closes his 
eyes, and raises those ruffled and jeweled 
hands, his person is forgotten in the pa- 
thos and solemnity with which he speaks 
to the Invisible. He seems entering as a 
high-priest within the veil; and, as Moses 
pleaded with the Lord for the sinning 
Israelites, so he pleads for all before him 
who are wandering in the desert of sin 
and unbelief. As if he saw them cast 
into the burning pit, he cries to God to 
save them. O, what ‘‘a shaking among 
the dry bones" did that prayer occasion! 

Memory recalls the fervid eloquence 
of his sermons, the powerful language, 
the deep-shaded and glowing lines of his 
word-painting, as he tells the crowd their 
danger, and the rolling of his keen orbs, 
as if in distress and agony at the peril 
of the souls around him. His oratory 
swayed the listeners as they were aspen 
leaves. Cries, wails almost unearthly, 
groans, and appeals for mercy with out- 
stretched arms, made the meeting a 
scene reminding us of the last great day 
of gathering. 

That Mr. Maffitt was a man sent from 
the Lord, can never be doubted. God's 
power attended his ministrations in a 
most wonderful manner. Hundreds were 
converted, and not only became mem- 








bers of the Methodist Churches, but of 
other evangelical bodies. His hearers 
were from every society, and, as an 
evangelist, he confined himself to the 
work of saving souls, leaving them to 
be taken care of by regular pastors 
afterward. It has been said that, even 
where conversion did not take place, the 
force of Mr. Maffitt’s preaching exerted 
a good moral influence, which was per- 
manent, and persons who years after- 
ward became Christians referred to the 
benefits they had received from the sol- 
emn and earnest instructions of the man 
who had once been the attraction of a 
Dublin theater, 

His labors in Philadelphia were of long 
continuance. His popularity increased 
rather than waned. His eloquence was 
of that kind which reaches every fiber of 
the emotional nature, while his evident 
sincerity, his frequent allusions to the re- 
generation of his own soul by the power 
of the Gospel, carried conviction to all 
minds of the truth of his pleadings with 
men to “flee from the wrath to come.” 
He did not withhold from ‘ears polite,” 
the plain terms of the terrible future of 
sinners,—he dwelt more upon that theme 
than any other, and there lay his power. 
While he preached ‘‘ Christ and him cru- 
cified,”’ his denunciations of the rejecters 
of such a Savior were couched in terms 
never to be forgotten. 

Being called to Boston by the voices 
of a public anxious to hear this ‘ theatri- 
cal preacher,”’ as many termed him, he 
went. It was said the Methodists were 
afraid of him, lest he should prove an 
impostor, Certain it is, his first Sabbath 
sermon in that city was delivered in a 
Baptist Church. Asin Philadelphia, the 
crowd was so numerous, that a window 
had to be taken out to give him admit- 
tance. His first text “was, ‘‘Who are 
these that fly as a cloud and as doves to 
the windows?” The same results at- 
tended his preaching which had taken 
place in Philadelphia. 

We can not recall every event, or de- 
scribe Mr. Maffitt’s career continuously. 
He certainly became identified with the 
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Methodists very soon, and, we think, 
preached regularly in Bromfield - street 
Church. It was there that afternoon 
week-day meetings were held for the 
young. Mr. Maffitt’s personal beauty, 
eloquence, and winning address, were 
especially calculated to attract the young, 
and these meetings were crowded all 
through their long continuance. Hun- 
dreds were converted, and there seemed 
no falling back. He labored to have all 
persevere, as he did himself, in walking 
the narrow way. 

Mr. Maffitt was the father of three chil- 
dren, a son and twin daughters, all in- 
heriting the physical beauty of their par- 
ents. Mrs. Maffitt was a remarkably 
retiring woman, anda “keeper at home,” 
and was very handsome though of a fairer 
style than her husband. The little girls 
could not walk out without being accosted 
frequently by the inquiry, ‘‘ Whose beau- 
tiful children are these?’ All of the name 
of Maffitt are sleeping till the resurrection 
morn, But the Methodist Church never 


had a more zealous or useful preacher in 
the long catalogue of those whose powers 
have wakened the masses, and spoken 
the truths of religion in tones heard 
throughout the land. The finger of scan- 
dal pointed at him, but justice and law 
asserted his innocence. His peculiari- 
ties of style and dress were eccentricities, 
and he in time became more like others, 
The brighter the light, the more visible 
the darkness around it, and the holiest 
of men have not escaped the tongue of 
scandal. 

We think Mr. Maffitt sung with his au- 
dience all the hymns he called for. His 
voice was pleasant, and in that memora- 
ble hyma, ‘‘ Dear Lord, remember me,” 
nothing could exceed the touching pathos 
of his voice and manner. 

No doubt there are some who still 
remember this man well, and if his 
“ Life,” to which we have previously re- 
ferred, could be found, it would open 
memories even more interesting than 
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LITTLE 


—_ you ever checkmated by a 
pawn? Watching the knights and 
bishops very closely, you paid no atten- 
tion to that least of pieces, until suddenly 
you lost your game, and perhaps your 
temper. Certainly you could have borne 
it better if you had been vanquished by 
the queen, But perhaps you are success- 
ful in chess, or at least yield only when 
the important pieces are brought to bear 
upon you,—you have learned the game 
well. . 

In the chess-play of life, however, even 
with a head like that of Bismarck, you 
will often be puzzled and sorely harassed, 
if not wholly discomfited, by little people 
that you had thought insignificant, little 
contingencies that you said were most 
unlikely, and little faults that in an evil 





THINGS, 


moment master you. Every day adds 
its weight of testimony to the truth you 
learned so long ago, that the little foxes 
are they who spoil the vines. Thacke- 
ray, somewhere in one of his books, 
points out fhe enormous power of little 
things, and it certainly seems impossible 
to overestimate the influence of these 
factors that go to make or 1inar the hap- 
piness of us all. 

We brace ourselves up to bear a great 
disappointment, and under the sudden 
calamity, take a sudden large mastery of 
our nature, but how shall we find strength 
to combat petty irritations and disturb- 
ances, and resist the weariness of body 
and of brain that comes from the fret 
and worry of uncongenial surroundings? 
We know there is dignity in a great 
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sorrow, and only childishness in natural 
antagonisms, but it is the dropping of the 
water, and not the dash of the torrent, that 
wears away the stone. A man can go 
into battle with steady nerves and a cool 
head, but where is the glory in fighting a 
swarm of mosquitoes? 
braved death at the cannon’s mouth 
would endure it calmly from pins and 
needles ! 

Of course, the strong-minded person 
has no sympathy — sympathy as De 
Quincey has it; not a mere synonym for 
pity, but comprehension — with Aurora 
Leigh when she says, 


Few martyrs that 


“T lived on and on, 

As if my heart were kept beneath a glass, 

And every body stood, all eyes and ears, 

‘To see and hear it tick. aa 

A Roman died so; smeared with honey, teased 

By insects, stared to torture by the noon;” 
and would recommend to her cold water 
baths and plenty of exercise (which would 
be a wise prescription), or ignore the ex- 
istence of the torturing feeling,—which 
only augments the trouble. Better let the 
high-strung nervous organization spend 
itself in expression, or it will consume it- 
self with its own fires. It would be as 
wise to tell it to stop breathing as to ‘‘take 
things easily !”” 

Luther was far wiser than this; he said: 
“The human heart is like a millstone in 
a mill; when you put wheat under it, it 
turns and grinds and bruises the wheat 
to flour. If you put no wheat, it still 
grinds on, but then ‘tis itself it grinds 
" What if gravel stones 
are put under it?) How can we keep peo- 
ple from putting them there? 
can we get them out, and so keep from 
grinding gritty flour? 

It will not do for you to negative the 
question if your own millstone is in good 
condition, nor can you innocently ask 
the murderous question, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?”’ This matter of small 
tortures is one in which we are all more 
or less engaged. Did it ever strike you 
that your idiosyncrasies and eccentrici- 
ties, however captivating to strangers, 
were a perpetual annoyance to your or- 
erly family? That putting your sons 


and wears away.’ 


And how 





and daughters in ‘ religious stocks,”” was 
hardly in keeping with the liberty the 
Nazarene taught? 

Hannah More says, 

“Trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs.” 
And she might have added that the other 
half comes from the foibles of other peo- 
ple. Socrates is grand as a philosopher, 
but to say the least, he would have been 
more dignified in shoes ! And Xanthippe 
hardly deserves to be branded as a virago, 
because she could not listen patiently 
to a disquisition on the immortality of 
the soul while the dinner was growing 
cold. Channing says of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, “It would be idle to inquire 
whether he was great or not; the man 
who in a few years has changed the face 
of Europe, has taken out of our hands 
the question whether he shall be called 
great."’ But do you believe many of us 
would enjoy dining even with so great a 
personage, if, according to tradition, he 
helped himself with his fingers from the 
dishes, and dipped his bread in the 
gravy? 

Now, certainly we are not to ‘neglect 
the weightier matters of the law "’ to “take 
tithes of mint and anise.”’ Better the 
philosopher and statesman without the 
little considerations and courtesies than 
vice versa, ‘The life zs more than meat, 
and the body more than raiment;’’ yet 
we are not to despise either. A gentle- 
man will be none the less valiant for be- 
ing refined. Gentle breeding is not a 
synonym for effeminateness, and a cow- 
ard in broadcloth is a greater one in fus- 
tian. The native ruggedness of a pio- 
neer is far better than the polish of Beau 
Brummel, but we do not want either ex- 
treme in our brother and lovers. 

Dickens has been charged with dwell- 
ing too much on trifles, but he under- 
stood the true philosophy that every-day 
occurrences show the character of the 
man. He would teach us the lesson that 
men may live and die in their cheap 
homes as simply, as unaffectedly and 
nobly, as kings on the scaffold or as he- 
roes in battle. And we need this lesson, 
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Perhaps it is the tendency of the age we 
live in, the education we receive, and the 
books we read, that leads us to despise 
the day of small things, and reach out 
after greatness in whatever form, prefer- 
ring rather tragedy than commonplace- 
ness. We are restless in routine, and 
impatient because we can not take a 
lightning express to fortune and fame, 
not wanting either enough to be willing 
to trudge. Fierce and vindictive is our 
anger against the bribery and corruption 
we see in high places, and we congratu- 
late ourselves on being far above and 
beyond these gross evils. Our pet sins 
perhaps are too petty for the preacher to 
fire at, too insignificant in these times to 
get our names into the’ papers; even, 
strange to say, too small for own eyes, 
but, like the insects on plants, invisible 
to the naked eye, and only to be known 
by the shriveling and dropping away of 
leaf by leaf. It would be so much easier 
to drive away animals, or to hide the his- 
toric hatchet, than to watch and attend to 
these microscopic insects. 

Certainly, it is mortifying to our pride 
to see our neighbor, no wiser or more 
deserving than we, occupy the place of 
honor and we remain in obscurity with 
our great resolves and high aspirations. 
Even Christians are not exempt from 
this feeling, especially youthful ones, who, 
fired by zeal, and made earnest by the 
glorious records of apostles and martyrs, 
can far more readily comprehend and 
enter into that holy enthusiasm that 
would add “three thousand souls unto 
the Church,”’ even though it led to im- 
prisonments, stonings, and death, than 
that patient love which can make “‘ drudg- 
ery divine.”” To be a missionary or an 
evangelist or a minister seems so much 
grander and nobler a field for work than 
the household, the shop, or the counter. 
We need over and over again that won- 
derful lesson of the cup of cold water, 
and the comforting assurance that “they 
also serve who only stand and wait.”” O, 
what a beautiful lesson to the great un- 
der-mass of society! How worthy of 
our Christ that he accepts the ordinary 





duty, and rewards the good that is thought 
of as well as that which is done! 

God has need of his lowliest creature; 
and if he accomplishes the set task, he 
has done as much as the highest arch- 
angel can do. Conquering one’s own 
spirit, and overcoming the little difficul- 
ties that so perplex and annoy, and doing 
the every-day deeds because they ought 
to be. done, is far nobler, and shows a 
truer heroism of spirit, than stepping out 
of one’s place to attempt a brilliant deed, 
Opportunities for heroism come rarely in 
a life-time, and often the golden gate 
opens before us and closes again while 
our eyes are turned to: our neighbors’ 
achievements. But our characters are 
not made by crises; they are formed little 
by little, as we carve a stone; and, if the 
labor has been patient and painstaking, 
when the time comes for a great action 
we shall do it as simply and naturally as 
if all the years before had been but a 
preparatory vigil—as indeed they were— 
for this one event. If we are faithful in 
that which is least, we shall be in that 
which is greatest. More especially ought 
there to be faithfulness in the home circle; 
its teachings are far more potent than 
any preaching from the pulpit, and no 
effort is too great that will purify and en- 
noble that influence. It is the little kind- 
nesses, the thouglftfulness which daily 
manifests itself in affectionate considera- 
tions, that make home the “dearest spot 
onearth.’’ These delicate silken threads 
weave a bond more irresistible than fate 
or circumstance, and stronger than death, 
capable only of being, torn apart by our 
own hands. Strange that any one would 
do so rash and cruel an act; but that it 
is continually being done by ignorance, 
selfishness, and carelessness, the frus- 
trated lives and unhappy homes around 
us bear abundant testimony. 

‘Think on these things !* 

“ Alas! how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love; 

Hearts that the world has vainly tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 


Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea 
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When heaven was all tranquillity. 
A something light as air, a look, 

A word unkind, or wrongly taken,— 
O, love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken! 


For ruder words will soon rush in 

To spread the breach that words begin, 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 

They wore in courtship’s smiling day, 
And voices lose the tone which shed 





A tenderness round all they said,— 

Till, fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone, 

And hearts so lately mingled seem 

Like broken clouds, or like the stream, 
That, smiling, left the mountain-brow 

As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, e’er it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into floods that part forever.” 


EMMA G. WILBUR. 





FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL IN A ‘“*FAR COUNTRY.” 


EVER needs one look upon a more 

perfect sky than that which bent 
benignantly over the eve of the New 
Year. As the long gray twilight was 
gradually descending, the omnipresent 
crows, they in air, and I, it is needless to 
say, on the earth, wended our several ways 
homeward under a soft, clear heaven 
whose great calm fell on nature and on 
men alike, if they would. The sunset 
richness of color was gone, but the win- 
tery hills were bordered by a broad band 
of blue, indescribably delicate in its hue; 
and this sky-girdle was fringed above 
with clouds whose blush-rose tints were 
pale, so fale that one almost believed 
them but scattered rose-petals, fading, 
fading, fading. Very fitting, indeed, it 
was that this time, the happiest, the blith- 
est of all others in the Japanese world, 
should have been heralded by an evening 
of surpassing beauty. The great prepa- 
rations which are made for the ushering 
in of the New Year,—the “‘ general house- 
cleaning,’’ the new clothing, and varied 
“table dainties,”” made ready by all good 
house-wives, the canceling of old debts, 
and closing of old accounts by the house- 
holder,—would seem to indicate a pru- 
dent turn of mind for which we never 
gave this vivacious people credit. The 
truth is, they give all their powers to 
these and other preparatory duties ap- 
propriate to the season, in order that 
their minds may be free from any trace 
of care which might mar the perfect joy 
and “abandon”’ of the dawning year. 





The parched beans, of which I have 
before made mention, have been scat- 
tered throughout the dwelling, and af- 
frighted evil spirits have fled in hot haste, 
pursued by the startling refrain of the 
householder: 


** Oni wa soto, 
Fuku wa uchi 


” 


“Demons begone. 
Happiness enter!” 

In Buddhist and Shinto temples the 
*‘mikuji,” or “ honorable divining-sticks,” 
have been used, and have proffered their 
omens of weal or woe to the devout be- 
liever. The ‘“divining-sticks,’’ used in 
the Shinto temple, are not really what the 
name indicates; but are simply slips of 
paper with numbers written upon them, 
and according to the number drawn by 
the priest, the worshiper’s fate is deter- 
mined. The Buddhist tries 42s fortune 
by shaking pieces of bamboo, already 
numbered, in a box with an opening 
through which but one of the fateful 
charms can fall. Having drawn a cere 
tain number, he looks in the divining- 
book beside him, for the joy or woe cor- 
responding to it, and if not satisfied, at 
least ought to be. In Shinto shrines, the 
green bamboo has also been burned, and 
thus pursued by smoke and crackling 
flame, the dire fiends who dare even in- 
trude upon holy ground, have departed, 
leaving the temples to fitting worship of 
the gods. In some sections of Japan as 
well, the cottager retires to a safe distance 
from his home, has kindled a blazing 
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fire, and from twigs of burning ever- 
green has found an augury for his for- 
tunes, whether fair or foul, in the year 
to be. 

This custom used to be followed about 
Kiyoto, the former capital of the empire. 
Formerly—and probably it is still the case 
in the interior, where the people still re- 
tain their primitive habits—the Buddhist 
temples were purified by a ceremony 
somewhat unique, but, no doubt, most 
efficacious. It was this: The priests, ar- 
rayed in robes of office, arranged them- 
selves in a procession which sallied to- 
ward the docr. On reaching it, however, 
they met—O, blood-curdling sight !—two 
horrid, horned demons, dancing and 
brandishing their pine-torches, or flour- 
ishing a pitchfork, implement beloved of 
fiends. This lovely pair contested the 
way with them; but, at length, as who 
could doubt, the imps ‘ingloriously re- 
treated, amid the rejoicings of all be- 
holders. 

A friend tells me that, when a child, 
he has cried from terror, so frightful 
seemed the make-believe fiends, three 
of whom, blue, red, and black visaged, 
glared on his young eyes. He has also 
known of the destruction of a temple by 
fire from this charming cause. Some 
demon, in demon-wise, furiously brand- 
ishing his torch, scattered sparks, which, 
before the people were aware, had ignited 
the building, and it was soon the prey of 
flames more relentless than fiends in 
masks. The occult cause of the colors 
red, black, and blue being chosen by the 
wearers of the masks may as well be 
disclosed. Yemma, who according to 
Buddhist mythology, is king of the lower 
realms, has four executioners. Of these, 
there are three torturers who bear those 
tints upon their diabelical faces, and 
hence their mortal representatives must 
also ‘“‘hold fast the colors”’ of the craft. 

All methods of extirpating ghosts of 
evil guild from home and temple, are 
called by the Japanese ‘Oni-harai,” 
which means, literally, the ‘driving out 
of demons.” As a further safeguard 
against the ill winds which, in this life, 





are always blowing, the people receive 
from their priests a folded slip of paper 
with ‘“O mamori” (honorable protec. 
tion) inscribed upon it, together with the 
name of the temple where it was received. 
Inside is written the name of some Bud- 
dhist or Shinto divinity. 

All things are ready, and at length the 
pale gray of a Winter dawn silently pro- 
claims that the brusque Old Year has 
been buried away forever. Some of our 
slant-eyed friends have spent the last 
hours of the now dead year in feasting 
and gayety, and all have risen with early 
light, to bathe, to robe themselves in fé/e- 
day garments, to worship the gods, and, 
above all, with reverent aspect to adore 
the sun-goddess. As you traverse the 
streets on a New-Year’s morning, you 
will see some gray-haired old man stand- 
ing outside his door, crowned with sun- 
shine, while with real devotion he wor- 
ships the ‘‘ Lord of the heavenly path.” 
In families of high rank, my lady pre- 
sents her offering to her honorable lord, 
making lowly obedience, and he, politely 
bowing, accepts it with a return of some- 
thing fitted to a lady's dainty tastes, 
Presentation of gifts ended, the ‘ good 
things of this life’ are vigorously at- 
tacked by a cross-fire of chopsticks, at 
the ‘‘ breakfast-tabie,”’ to employ a figure 
of speech. To be exact, the “‘zoni,”’ that 
savory compound of fish and vegetables, 
is eaten by each member of the family, 
with a small lacquered stand before him, 
on which are placed utensils for eating, 
and which serves the Japanese so well, 
as he sits on his mat, chairless but happy. 
Breakfast over, the pleasures of the day 
fairly begin, among which are the receiv- 
ing and returning of visits, partaking 
of generous viands, cheered by ample 
draughts of rice-fermented “ saké."’ After 
all, have not we Westerners perhaps bor- 
rowed some scraps of social etiquette of 
Oriental manufacture? The lordly dai- 
mios (in days when princes were) used 
large cards with the name written in large 
characters; but the common folk were 
content with small ones with the name 
inscribed in characters to correspond. A 
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a 
gentleman of high rank or wealth sent 
his card, ceremoniously borne on a hand- 
somely lacquered tray. The cards I have 
seen in these days of ‘‘ New Japan,” are 
all unpretending enough, being only little 
slips of paper with the visitor’s name 
written in Chinese characters. 

The official class make their ‘‘ New- 
Year's calls ’’ on the first day of the year, 
other days being reserved for lesser 
lights. Really, considering adaptation to 
the diminutive wearers, the old Japanese 
style of dress has an advantage over the 
present foreign dress-coat and silk-hat 
system which greets one on the New- 
Year? 

The ‘“‘ hakama,”’ a kind of loose trousers 
worn by the gentry, andthe graceful, deep- 
sleeved coat, or ‘‘ haori,’’ certainly bear 
an air of elegance. It is true that the 
olden ceremonial overdress of blue linen, 
with its family crest, and the’ winglets 
airily projecting over the shoulders of its 
wearer, gives one a decided sensation of 
angels, —in but one particular, —the 
wings; but any philosopher of clothes 
will say that the Mongolian seems man- 
lier in his own garb than that of the Eu- 
ropean. 

Fancy yourself receiving a polite Jap- 
anese of the old-school on a New-Year's 
morning. Enter elderly gentleman, clad, 
not in foreign attire, but wearing his or- 
dinary dress, which honors the day only 
by being of richer material. He has not 
donned the “ hakama,”’ for a wonder; but 
simply wears the long robe called “ kiri- 
mono,”’ which clothes both men and 
women, and which, warmly wadded, may 
defy even Winter winds. It is fashioned 
of silk, dark biue in color, and is con- 
fined by a girdie of rich, white silk. The 
loose ‘“‘haori’’ and short, white stockings 
complete the costume. As to his coiffure, 
it is but the old style queue fastened 
on the top of his dignified head. He 
bows low and very gracefully, murmur- 
ing, as though repeating a well-conned 
lesson : 

“Allow me to present to you the au- 
gust congratulations of the New Year. 
Throughout last year, I teceived many 
Vor. XXXVI.—3* 








honorable favors from you. I humbly 
beg that this year you will not change.” 
Then, raising his head, he peers up into 
your face, @ /a red-Robin, who has been 
taking a drink, as much as to say, ‘‘ How 
does that suit you, sir?” 

At your request, he seats himself, and 
sips his tea with sibilant sounds betoken- 
ing rare enjoyment; then bows, as if in 
stricken admiration, before you, with ar- 
dent thanks and adieus, and, with another 
courteous bend, exit elderly gentleman 
of the old school. 

If, instead of entertaining, you “‘ take 
your walks abroad,”’ you will see that the 
entrances to houses of rich and poor are 
alike decorated with rice-straw, pine, and 
bamboo, as well as with the long, white 
strips of paper called ‘‘Gohei,’’ repre- 
senting the gods of Shinto faith. ‘The 
castles of the daimios formerly bore 
pine and bamboo bound by the straw, in 
a sort of arch above the entrance. In 
the middle of this garland was a trophy 
wreathed in fern; this trophy usually 
consisting of a rice-cake, an orange, and 
a lobster. Charcoal is also an appro- 
priate ornament, if such it can be called, 
to add to the New-Year’s emblems. 

Now, to explain why, out of all things 
terrestrial, the Japanese should have 
chosen these with which to adorn their 


| homes: first, that homely rice-straw, be 


it known, is to prevent the evil spirits so 
lately driven out of their cozy paradises, 
from a triumphant return into the domes- 
tic Eden. No ‘‘cloven foot’’ must ever 
again profane the threshold if mortal en- 
deavor can forefend. The pine laughing 
at snows, the bamboo retaining its feath- 
ery foliage spite of wintery winds, the 
graceful fern stocked with “ vital force,” 
as well as the changeless, dusky char- 
coal, alike represent a longed-for length 
of days. Even the lobster has the same 
signification, as it denotes an aged man 
bowed with the burden of years. 
However, it is probable that the lobster 
also represents the tribe of fish; and that 
the orange, when used, stands for the 
fruit family, and the rice-cake for the va- 
rious grains which bless mankind. Long 
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live these representatives of ‘ noble 
races!’’ In regard to the pine, let me 
say that many a song has done its sturdy 
virtues honor; and that in olden days 
the children of princes, and other per- 
sons of high rank, had a charming merry- 
making on its behalf. On the seventh 
day of the New Year, they went out, and 
carefully plucking up small pine- trees 
by the roots, bore them homeward, and 
planted them with great  rejoicings. 
Those baby pines were symbols of the 
fragrant years stretching far before them. 
Of all the jovial games and genial frolick- 
ings of the blithe New Year, it would be 
impossible to write. Pen and paper can 
not compass the bountiful devices which 
the gay multitude have gathered for its 
enlivening. Games of cards and chess 
are much in favor. The children sport 
in-door and out-door, at their ‘‘ sweet 
will.” Wee rosy-cheeked lassies are 
painted and powdered till they can 
scarcely lift their eyelids. They are ra- 
diant in holiday robes and girdles, to say 
nothing of the scarlet crape and the hair- 


pins blooming with artificial flowers or 
tinkling with some bright ornament, that 
deck and bedizen their childish little 


heads. Sports known to those in one 
section of the country are ignored in an- 
other. Among the common peopie, the 
season of jollity is quite prolonged, ow- 
ing to the fact that, by the time the civil- 
ized New Year prescribed by Government 
has ended, they are ready for the old-time 
New Year, which this year occurs on 
the 26th of January. Only to-day a 
band of ‘‘merry-men’”’ were surprised at 
their revels, just alittle away from “city 
sounds and sights.” 

There they had assembled to hold a 
refined and classical ‘‘sakamure,”’ which 
word has no proper English equivalent, 
but simply denotes a goodly gathering 
for the purpose of drinking “saké”’ till 
indulgence loses its charm. In cities 
where there are extensive breweries, the 
jolly workmen, and the sailors employed 
on ships transporting the ‘‘saké"’ to other 
places, all join in a general jubilee, and 
celebrate right jovially the joy-inspiring 





a 
New Year. They, together with the 
vendors of other articles, adore Yebis- 
ama, son of the wealth-god, and of 
course a popular divinity; and, by the 
way, the first sale made after New-Year's 
day, has a special name given to it, as 
though a matter of importance. 

The common and universal salutation 
for the New Year is, simply, ““Omedeto,” 
or, ‘“‘I wish you joy;” and to the origin 
of the phrase there belongeth a history, 
The ghost of a grim temptation hath 
been haunting me, long and sorely. It 
entreats me to weary the patience of 
those who read, by recounting the myth- 
ical origin of this well-known greeting, 
At last my strong heart yields to the 
preternatural vigor of the assault. 

Far, far back in the days of eld, a 
daughter of the great god and goddess 
who, according to Shinto belief, created 
Japan, by name Ame-terasu O Mikami, 
or the heaven-illuming goddess, was 
grievously treated by her younger brother, 
the infliction of whose elongated name 
you shall be spared. She, at length, no 
longer able to endure his persecutions, 
fleeing swiftly over the heavenly plains, 
concealed herself in a rock-hewn cavern, 
and, rolling a mighty stone before its en- 
trance, believed herself safe. Then, for 
the space of three days, no sunshine 
gladdened the sorrowful earth. 

At last the gods assembled in council, 
and, binding the guilty persecutor, sought 
for some means by which to appease the 
wrathful sun-goddess. Among their num- 
ber a fair divinity, goddess of the laugh- 
ing face, suggested, woman-wise, that 
they should build a huge bonfire near 
the rocky cave, and gayly dance before it 
in the light thus afforded. It was done 
according to her words, and all the dei- 
ties danced by the flickering fire-light, 
before the cave which held the offended 
one. 

This dance is said to be the origin of a 
religious dance called ‘“‘kagura,” still one 
of the rites of the Shintoists. 

But with this we have not now to do. 

Lo! as the merriment went on, the 
sun-goddess, angered yet more by the 
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a 
joyous clamor, removed the heavy stone 
but a little way; and, seizing the opportu- 
nity, the strongest of all the gods, lifting 
it by sheer force, bore it triumphantly 
away, and hid it. Thus discovered in 
her rock-fortress, the heaven-illuming 
goddess came forth upon the gloom-en- 
shrouded world in all her glorious efful- 
gence, and from her sacred lips leaped 
forth the joyous: greeting: 
* Ara, Omedetaiya, 
Omoshiroi!’”” 


“Allhail! I wish you joy; 
How bliss-inspiring!”” 





This greeting, slightly altered in form, 
is the congratulation of to-day. 

Thus saith the dim old legend, and 
who dares doubt its truth? Doth not the 
gleaming goddess every day come forth 
from the gloomy caverns of night? and, 
shaking her long yellow tresses till the 
wide air sparkles, she bends benignly to- 
ward us below, with eyes whose luminous 
silence says: 

“All hail! Rejoice in my rapturous 
presence. Be glad in the glory of the 
heaven-lighting goddess.”’ 

FLoRA Best HarRRISs. 





FROM CAEN TO ROTTERDAM. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE two families from Caen were now 
happily reunited in their new and 
hospitable home. 


M. and Madame Bas- 
érat had vacated their first straitened 
quarters, and taken possession of two 
small houses in a street leading directly 
to the sea-port. 

“We must not fancy we are here to sit 
with folded hands at our ease,’’ remarked 
M. PAris, after they were installed in their 
dwelling, which had been selected in one 
of the busy thoroughfares of the city. 
‘‘We shall now be compelled to earn by 
hard labor bread for our children,”’ and 
as he spoke, his eyes wandered tenderly 
over the little heads grouped around his 
devoted wife, while to his heart came 
that cruel remembrance of the sudden 
death of his first-born son, who lay buried 
in this land of the stranger. 

M. Basérat also turned quickly away 
from his cousin, striving in a vain effort 
to conceal his own bitter sorrow. It is 
true Azs children still lived, and lacked 
for no earthly comfort. They were am- 
ply provided for by the rich heritage that 
once belonged to their father, and which 
had been ruthlessly seized hy the Church. 
But they were inmates of a bigoted con- 





vent, and thus severed as by a deep, dark 
abyss from the parents who had forsaken 
country and friends for their faith’s sake. 
Both his sisters drew near to him as he 
stood thus absorbed in his sad reverie, 
and Madeleine passed her arm softly 
through his. 

“I am to be thy daughter, now,” she 
said in a caressing voice, which met a 
tender response in the heart of her 
brother. The saintly Gillome cast a fond 
gaze over the whole party,—on her hus- 
band, her children, her cousins. She 
understood them all. She knew how to 
console all. Her own soul had become 
so entirely submissive to the will of her 
God, she had so patiently bowed her 
head to every passing storm, that a ce- 
lestial joy seemed to permeate her whole 
life. ‘The son she had so dearly loved, 
the little Pierre, was safe sheltered, to be 
happy and pure forever more. No in- 
justice or oppression of the world could 
ever wound his gentle heart, and in this 
blissful assurance the mother forgot her 
own bereavement. If she pressed more 
closely to her breast the children who 
still remained to cheer her, it was with- 
out a single murmur against the dispen- 
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sation of her divine Lord, without one 
harsh reproach against her fellow-man. 

‘‘Madame is in a fair way to become 
an angel outright,”’ said Phillis, the faith- 
ful servant, ofttimes to those about her, 
in so desperate a tone that one might 
have fancied it a protest against some 
dire catastrophe. 

The near approach, too, of that day, 
anticipated as so solemn a one to M. 
Paris, when he should present himself 
for absolution and renewal of broken 
vows to his still beloved Church, ab- 
sorbed nearly all the thoughts and inter- 
est of Madame PAris. The first care of 
her husband, on meeting his cousin, 
Michel Basérat, had been to inform him- 
self in regard to their old pastor M. de 
Bosq. 

‘He is here in Rotterdam,” replied 
the advocate, ‘but with health greatly 
impaired, and little of physical strength 
remaining. You know his escape from 
the king’s dominions was not effected 
without intense labor, exposure, and risk. 
Yet he is still able to preach. sometimes 
in the Flemish, at others, in his own tem- 
ple, and, wherever it may be, always 
bringing to the weary, half-discouraged 
hearts in exile, who listen to his words, 
fresh energy and renewed hope.”’ 

“Has he yet been called upon to rec- 
oncile to the Church any of the unfor- 
tunate apostates who have betrayed their 
Master and their faith?’ demanded M. 
Paris, while a bright color suffused his 
face, as he propounded the inquiry. 

His cousin regarded him silently, stead- 
ily, with a kind of bewildered gaze in- 
deed, for a moment; no rumor having as 
yet reached Holland of the fall of M. 
Paris or other of their own immediate 
friends. Then he made answer by saying: 

“I know that several persons of this 
kind have already presented themselves, 
but can not tell you the result with the 
elders of the Church.” 

‘His wife, Madame Basérat, catching 
portions of the interview between the 
advocate and his cousin, approached 
the pair, and laid her hand softly on M. 
Basérat’s shoulder. She had cast a glance 








of mute questioning toward Gillome at 
the first words spoken by the cousins, 
and, as their eyes met, her woman's wit 
comprehended the whole story without 
need of other sign. Then the touch of 
her gentle fingers on her husband’s arm 
was an involuntary vibration of loving 
sympathy toward his companion. 

‘* I will see M. de Bosq to-morrow,” con- 
tinued M. Pris, in a stifled voice. ‘The 
burden is each day growing heavier. I 
must rid myself of its racking weight as 
soon as it can be done, if ever,’’ he added, 
despondingly. 

Michel Basérat had himself gloriously 
sustained the honor of his old catholic 
faith at every risk; he had, in truth, sac- 
rificed nearly all that was most precious 
to him for the name and sake of Christ, 
his Lord. But in his memory there re- 
mained too many of keenest records and 
remembrances of inward conflict, of out- 
ward foe, of contention, and self-renun- 
ciation on every side, for him ever to cast 
the first stone on the already bruised 
heart of his friend and kinsman,—the 
one who now stood near him so ready to 
retrace his way back by the path of most 
bitter humiliation to the deserted house 
of his divine Master. Thus the two men, 
impelled by a full and true sympathy, 
stretched out and grasped each other's 
hands in a warm, silent pressure of af- 
fection and forgiveness, and then went 
their several ways. : 

Scarcely had the late twilight of a gray 
Winter morning begun to shed its wan 
glimmer over the crowded city of Rotter- 
dam, when M. Paris left his dwelling, 
and directed his steps toward the house 
of the venerable pastor. 

At the first tidings of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, many indignant 
protests mingled with bulletins of com- 
miseration, spread themselves through 
the States of Holland, which, so far 
from dropping on sterile soil, brought 
forth a good and fruitful harvest. 

A solemn fast was proclaimed by the 
Provinces on hearing of the iniquitous 
act that struck such a mortal blow at 
their brethren in France, during which 
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the united kingdom, as with one voice, 
echoed a loud cry of protest and con- 
demnation. It came from every quarter 
where could be found one of the descend- 
ants of the mighty “Warriors of the 
Sea,” —from the liberty-loving Frisians, 
and from Waldeburg, from Northern 
Italy, and the converted savages of Zeal- 
and, whose sons had struggled, suffered, 
and died for the liberties of country, and 
freedom to worship God according to the 
will of conscience. From the thousands, 
indeed, who had expatriated themselves 
for the sake of a holy worship connected 
with their birthright creed. 

The States of Holland, in addition to 
receiving with open arms the exiles, who 
had no longer strength to contend against 
the foe, yet had preserved intact the right 
to adore God as they pleased, now voted 
munificent donations to the immigrants 
thus thrown upon them for protection, 
which gifts were augmented continually 
by means of municipal liberality and pri- 
vate beneficence; the needs of this per- 
secuted people having been placed for 
atime, by the Hollanders, above every 
other demand. Pastors and chief men 
each received a fixed salary, according 
to their position and means of commu- 
nicating prosperity to their newly estab- 
lished Churches and business marts in 
Rotterdam. The Waldeburg congrega- 
tion—fruit of the demoniac persecution 
under Philip II, and his cruel minion, 
the Duke of Alba—found their old French 
dialect fast melting away under the influ- 
ence of the pure Dutch idioms. They 
now regained fresh life and new exist- 
ence, as the eloquent voices of the French 
ministers met a response in their own 
ardent and religious fervor. 

M. de Bosq, one of the best beloved, 
as well as of the highest consideration 
among the refugee pastors, had already 
drawn around him a large number of 
faithful souls among these old Flem- 
ings, so proud of their noble and ancient 
name; and also of French fugitives who 
continued to arrive daily from different 
parts of Normandy, from Poitou and 
Picardy. These all gathered in glad- 














ness and close unity of heart before their 
favorite curé. 

As M. Paris thus walked slowly along 
through the narrow, dull-looking streets, 
he found no difficulty in learning the way 
he must take, as every passer-by was fully 
able to direct him to the dwelling of 
Pierre de Bosq, which in truth was soon 
reached. Mounting the stone steps, he 
paused a moment before the heavily 
framed door, then lifted the antique 
“knocker,” and let it fell again, to which 
summons one quickly responded. ‘The 
door opened, and the anxiously sought 
pastor himself at once came forward and 
stood on the sill. 

He was indeed no longer a young man. 
Nearly twenty years had passed over his 
head since the day when he had been 
delegated, by the Reformers of Nor- 
mandy, to plead their cause before the 
king, Louis XIV, whose effort it then was 
to suppress in the Parliaments of Paris 
and of Rouen, the “Chamber of Edicts,”’ 
established by Henry IV, to judge the 
affairs of the Protestants. The King list- 
ened courteously, and with evident inter- 
est, to the pleadings of M. de Bosq, which 
were glowing with the burning ardor of 
his soul. On leaving the council-room, 
Louis passed directly into the apartment 
of the Queen, it is said, where nearly all 
the court were assembled. 

‘*Madame,”’ exclaimed Louis XIV, “I 
am just come from hearing an address 
from the most eloquent man in my king- 
dom !” 

Pierre de Bosq had lost none of that 
winning oratory whieh had so charmed 
the great king, without, however, being 
able to save the ‘‘ Chamber of Edicts.”’ 
His noble features were now framed by 
a drapery of long gray hair, and his tall 
form had become slightly bent. All that 
he loved best on earth- he had seen die, 
while he still remained a solitary disciple 
in a strange land. Yet the fervor of ‘his 
zeal had doubly increased with every 
fresh trial, until the Reformers styled him 
““The Apostle of Grace!"’ so ardently in- 
spired was he with the doctrines of St. 
Augustine. Penitents, above all others, 
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eagerly sought his presence, sure of com- 
passionate regard. 

The curate made an abrupt halt be- 
fore the new-comer, being quite ignorant 
of the arrival of M. Paris in Holland. A 
flood of remembrances, some sweet, oth- 
ers exceeding bitter, swept through his 
spirit at sight of this face once so familiar 
in the blessed temple of Caen, ere yet its 
altar had been overthrown and buried 
beneath the fallen stones of its outer 
walls, of which there had not been left 
one stone upon another. 

He grasped the hand of the foreign 
merchant ina warm, affectionate pressure, 
exclaiming: 

“You here, my friend! I did not even 
know that you felt disposed to join us. 
Yet it is true,”” he added, with a sad smile 
and tone, as he drew M. Paris into the 
seclusion of his comfortable apartment, 
“we are not called upon to make parade 
of our intents and purposes, while we 
can in that case so easily be made the 
playthings of ‘ Messieurs, the government 
archers.’”’ 

M. Paris made no reply to the benign 
words of the minister; but with bowed 
head, and eyes drooping earthward, he fol- 
lowed M. de Bosq into the library, where, 
placing himself in front of the reverend 
father, and lifting his figure to its full 
height, he said in a quick, bitter, and 
penetrating tone: 

“‘Monsieur le Pasteur, I come to you 
this morning with a prayer upon my lips. 
I come to beg that you will admit me to 
the ‘council of elders,’ that I may there 
make confession of sin, to the end that 
once again I may be received into full 
communion with the faithful and the Re- 
formed Church.” 

At this strange request, M. de Bosq 
raiséd his head in amaze. 

“We are not’ Romanists, my dear 
Paris,”’ said he, ‘‘ to make confession to 
man for omissions past. God alone can 
remit these and bring us back to his own 
communion of saints.” 

“Those who have voluntarily separated 
themselves from his people, ought to 
return by the most lowly repentance,” 








firmly replied the merchant, and then he 
added, in a more rapid and still lower 
tone, ‘‘M. du Bosq, I am one of the un- 
fortunates who have apostatized from the 
faith !”’ 

He ceased speaking, and the minister, 
at first stunned by a declaration so unex. 
pected, remained lost in silent thought, 
M. de Bosq had a perfect conception of 
the various peculiarities of his flock, 
In spite of his own pronounced tastes for 
culture of mind, and the instinct which 
had always attracted him to frequent, 
above every other, the society of gentle- 
men, he had also keen intuition as to the 
prejudices inherent to the less pretentious 
families of his Church. He knew the 
firm attachment of this latter to the creed 
of their fathers, and that this hereditary 
honor sometimes took the place, in their 
somewhat contracted minds, of more 
clear personal convictions. 

The pastor had not as yet been called 
to receive any public abjurations among 
the congregations. 

Turning abruptly to M. P4ris, ‘* Your 
wife, my dear friend, has she followed 
you?’ demanded he, a little astonished 
himself at the question which he pro- 
pounded,—which was, no doubt, inspired 
by a vivid remembrance of the angelic 
look worn by Gillome, as he watched her 
in the temple, listening with such peace- 
ful content to that story so oft told, yet 
always fresh, even the love to and power 
of God over his people. 

‘*My wife has followed my footsteps 
hither to Rotterdam, M. le Curate, but 
she has not followed me in my spiritual 
downfall,” replied M. Paris. 

Then, again taking up the subject- 
matter of discourse, he begged an answer 
to the question which had so vividly pre- 
occupied his mind. 

“What proof can I bring of my sincere 
repentance, monsieur, and how shall I 
find once more favor with God and my 
brethren ?”’ 

M. de Bosq rose from his chair, and 
walked slowly back and forth ir the little 
apartment. 

“This is, properly speaking, a matter 
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for the Consistory to decide,” he said at 
length, ‘“‘and although it may surprise 
you, yet it is true, I have a Consistory, 
M. Paris, partly made up of Flemings, 
and in part by our own Norman Church, 
who, between ourselves, are the better 
judges of the two; your revolt having 
been recent, as I am sure it is, else your 
cousin, M. Basérat, would have been 
aware of it. Under such aspect, then, we 
could perhaps admit you without. ) 

M. Paris interrupted him. 

“No, monsieur,”’ said he, with stern 
resolve, ‘the scandal had great publicity, 
for I openly attended mass in the cathe- 
dral of St. Peter. The confession ought 
therefore to be as open!” 

The good pastor gazed at his friend 
with swimming eyes. A Norman himself, 
exercising his ministerial duties for more 
than a score of years in the beautiful 
province of Normandy, he could measure 
somewhat the bitterness of compunction 
which urged forward in the path of deep- 
est and most public humiliation a soul 
so proud, a character so full of reserve, 
as M. Paris. He held out his hand anew 
to his erring brother, the once rich and 
influential shipping merchant. 

“You are right,’’ said he. ‘‘Our God 
has indeed blessed you with great favor 
in thus permitting so clear a light to fall 
upon your way, which is proof in itself 
that he has not forsaken you. The con- 
ference of deliberation will meet tc-day 
in the City Hall, opposite the temple of 
worship. Meet me there at four o’clock, 
and the members will then interrogate 
you as to the causes which opened so 
wide a door for revolt.” 

Paris shook his head. 

“TI know, I know,” said M, de Bosq, 
quickly, ‘‘there is no temptation great 
enough to fully justify your course, but 
your tears can surely plead: for you in 
presence of the brethren. Besides,”’ he 
added, ‘‘you are not alone, as several 
are to appear before the council under 
similar circumstances; and all, I fear, 
may not, so bitterly deplore their self-im- 
posed misfortunes as yourself.” 

“They would not venture there, if 





they did not feel deeply,’’ murmured M. 
Paris, who was learning the principle of 
a true charity, through the darker path- 
way of a sincere penitence. 

“It would have been as easy for them 
as for me to remain in France, if God 
had not awakened their consciences to a 
harder vet a better way.” 

The two friends now made their adieus, 
and M. P4ris returned to his house, there 
to spend the hours in fasting and prayer 
that yet intervened before the appointed 
meeting. His fond wife used every art 
of persuasion to induce him to take some 
nourishment, but without success; these 
rigid customs of abstinence and other 
self-denials were frequent attendants upon 
any peculiarly solemn worship among 
the families of the Reformers. Gillome 
had, indeed, often seen her mother thus 
afflict her soul on appointed days for hu- 
miliation and prayer. She therefore 
closed the door of the small room where 
her husband had taken refuge, and where 
in utter loneliness he kneeled in solemn 
commune with that God whom he had 
deserted and betrayed. His wife went 
here and there through the house as was 
her wont, with kindly care for her chil- 
dren, and regulating the modest domestic 
arrangements that in such brief time she 
had already succeeded in perfecting. 

She even received with gentle welcome 
the visit of Madame Basérat and her 
sisters-in-law, all of whom were now in- 
stalled as neighbors in an adjacent man- 
sion. But in the midst of these interrup- 
tions her whole heart remained constantly 
in union with her husband, and a per- 
fume of prayer made fragrant her every 
word and every action. 

When M. Paris, a few minutes after 
four o'clock, issued from his apartment, 
he carried away in his soul an impress 
of the last fond look of his pious wife, 
bearing, it is true, the imprint of sorrow, 
yet of tender sympathy and profound 
confidence as well. 

“How could I have fallen so low,’ 
said he to himself, ‘‘having my saintly 
Gillome thus ever before me?” 

The Consistory were already in full 
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session when M. Paris entered the hall,— 
sixteen grave, determined-looking men. 
The Flemings were serious of mien, but 
still betrayed a certain air of indifference, 
which men whose lives have not been 
assailed by any great anguish are apt to 
assume. Theit own peaceful course had 
never been surged over by the hard 
proofs of fidelity, which had driven out 
their stranger brethren, the French ref- 
ugees, from home and country, as in 
other times the Reformers had come forth 


from Lruges, from Ghent, and from 
Ypres. The iron had never entered into 
their soul. To them repentance and 


temptation were almost alike unknown. 
The present exiles, on the contrary, were 
filled with a tumult of agitation; for, 
with M. P4ris, had gathered there twenty- 
one of the apostates, who thus presented 
themselves to make confession of error, 
to lay open their sin, to crave a pitying 
compassion from the Church, and for- 
giveness of heaven. They sat among 
the venerable judges as abject criminals 
weighed in a just balance and found 
wanting. From the north and center of 
France, from Lombardy and Breton, 
from Picardy and Poitevins were the un- 
faithful ones gathered,—those poor weak 
souls which had fainted by the way, 
and laid down their armor in the very 
heat and burden of the conflict, yet 
content only for an exceeding brief 
term to wander as aliens from the true 
fold! The records of this persecuted 
people were sickening to hear. There 
were some who had trembled for their 
wives and little children, others for aged 
and infirm parents, a few had fallen be- 
cause of some earthly loss and gain, and 
a less number still from desire of personal 
safety. Nearly every one had witnessed 
the invasion of their peaceful homes by 
a wild, lawless soldiery. Two or three 
from the lovely provinces of Southern 
France were drawn toward Holland un- 
der peculiar sufferings, hailing the length 
and dangers of the voyage as a blissful 
release from torture that words could not 
express. They told of sleeping apart- 


ments where the beds were constructed 








over burning charcoal; of the suspension 
of timid victims over deep, dismal gulfs, 
and steep precipices; thrust into loath. 
some dungeons, where all slimy vermin 
coiled about their naked feet, and then 
dragged forth only to find themselves 
laid: before the open mouth of a blazing 
oven. One old man wept bitterly as he 
bemoaned his present wretched state, his 
sudden ‘fall from grace,’ and in these 
words he related the sad story: 

“T had been for eight days without 
sleep, and with drums kept beating close 
beside me by changing relays of men to 
prevent me from closing my eyes. If for 
an instant I yielded to exhaustion,—for I 
was bound with heavy cords to one of the 
posts of my bedstead,—then one touched 
my face with the point of a red-hot 
iron to waken me. I fell into an almost 
senseless idiocy, and was indeed quite 
Then it was that my tor- 
mentors brought me the fatal paper. I 
signed the decree of abjuration. It has 
been said to me of late, ‘You will soon 
find rest from these days of adversity;’ 
but I never expect repose again this side 
of heaven, if indeed God will ever open 
the doors for me to enter therein.” 

The recitals of the men from Picardy 
and Poitevins were quite as lamentable. 
With each word that had been uttered, 
the humiliation of M. P&ris increased 
ten-fold. What were the fears or threat- 
ening that he had met compared to 
such torments as these? When, there- 
fore, his turn arrived to speak, and ex- 
plain the direct causes of his degenerate 
state, he replied in simplicity of word: 

“It was only a craven fear, messieurs, 
a dastardly cowardice of what the future 
might bring to my interests and my 
home.” 

His voice grew pathetic with its great 
sorrow, its great shame; and his whole 
manner attested so strong aversion to the 
sin he had committed, so much contempt 
for his abject fall, that not one of the 
judges there assembled could find it in 
his heart to ask for further details. 

The emigration from Normandy still 
continued perceptibly to increase from 


worn down. 
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dayto day. Highly born gentlemen and 
lowly reared peasants, rich and poor, 
officers of State, and soldiers in the ranks, 
common laborers and scientific artisans, 
alike fled from that oppressive tyranny 
which sought to increase the power of a 
haughty ecclesiastic régime, by the en- 
slavement of personal conscience. 

Fortunately, the restless sea proved an 
open thoroughfare, while the tempting 
shores of England and Holland were at 
neighborly distance. And thus it hap- 
pened that before the wave of fugitive 
life had ceased to enrich the countries 
whose generous hospitality had received 
it, one hundred and twenty-four thou- 
sand malcontents had, to its great detri- 
ment, forsaken their own misguided 
France. 

Among the members constituting the 
Reformed Consistory, and which were 
presided over by M. de Bosq, were sev- 
eral Norman gentlemen, whose national 
proclivities disposed them to render full 
acquittal to the penitent, M. Paris. The 
applicants, indeed, were all solemnly 
pronounced once more worthy communi- 
cants of the Reformed congregation, and 
company of the faithful elect. 

“ On Christmas-day, dear friends,”’ said 
the pastor, ‘‘ you will be free, if your con- 
science so permit, to approach with your 
brethren the table of the Lord, and there 
seal your vows of return in presence of 
the holy symbols of sacrifice.”’ 

Christmas-day! M. P&ris trembled as 
he heard the words. That was the epoch 
when he had promised the Bishop of 
Bayeux to enter fully into all the ex- 
tremest duties of the New Catholic service. 
And the sword of conviction and self- 
reproach penetrated his soul anew.. He 
bent his steps homeward, not, as he had 
trusted, in tranquil mood, but with bowed 
head and weary, haggard eyes. Gillome 
met him in a loving welcome, yet without 
a questioning word. She did not dare, 
indeed, to make reference to the action 
of the ‘‘ Consistory,” nor venture to in- 
quire as to the spirit of the meeting. 

Some facts she gleaned between the 
days that intervened before the incoming 








Christmas. week, but she never knew to 
her dying day all the story of shame and 
torture suffered by her erring husband, 
as he listened to the wrongs, the far more 
potent temptation endured by his com- 
panions in revolt. 

M. Paris had always carried a high 
head among his fellow-men. His mer- 
cantile house had ever been distinguished 
for the integrity of its managers and the 
exactitude of its payments. The family 
to which he belonged was an old, honor- 
able, and honored one in Normandy. 
His own lapse from truth and right re- 
vealed the first symptom that had ever 
appeared in it of weakness and moral 
timidity; an obliquity in spiritual expe- 
rience, which he could never have fore- 
seen, whose remembrance never could be 
effaced, and the retribution of which had 
come to him speedily,—not only in the 
abject debasement of his spirit, but in 
the death of his eldest son. Their dwell- 
ing seemed shrouded in a veil of sadness. 
It was only when she thought of her pious 
mistress, that Phillis, the stanch serving- 
maid, had ‘‘courage,”’ as she said, ‘‘ to 
face the multitude in the streets, or 
congregations in sanctuary.” ‘ Her lips 
would never have spoken deceit, or 
framed a false report!’ the woman in- 
cessantly repeated to herself in bitter 
mood. 

As for Gillome, she humbled herself, 
and kneeled in prostration by the side 
of her passionately loved husband, as if 
she also were partaker of his sin. 

When, however, they were once more 
gathered in union around the sacred ta- 
ble of their Lord, on Christmas-day, one 
could see, spite of her downcast eyes, 
that a holy joy, a perfect satisfaction, il- 
luminated her face. So intense was her 
emotion that soon she was forced to rest 
her forehead on her book of Psalms to 
conceal the tears which could not be re- 
pressed. To the wife there was gladness 
of heart in renewing with her dear ones 
the vows of consecration which were al- 
ways forerunners of God's favor and 
grace to herself and husband. If the 
grosser fault and departure from fealty 
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had not been the same, the grief of re- 
pentance and the joy of pardon belonged 
equally to them both. 

“It may be that my husband's faith 
suffered shipwreck for a little time, that 


—————————. 


he might have increased wisdom to pro- 
tect us from storm and tempest in the 
future,"’ said this admirable woman within 
her own gentle heart. 

MADAME DE Wirt, 





HUMAN LIFE. 


UR lives are like the ceaseless flow 
Of rivers to the mighty sea; 
Swift hurrying past each scene they go, 
To mingle with eternity. 
And man is like some gallant bark, 
By the resistless current borne 
To that dread ocean, from whose dark 
And untried borders none return. 


Of all the myriads that before 
Have gone its countless hosts to swell, 

Not one has from that tideless shore 
Come back their history to tell! 

The stream rolls on, but where are those 
It bore but yesterday ?—the wept, 

The loved—their freight of joys or woes? 
Oblivien’s wave o’er all has swept. 


Our life is but a vapor dark, 
A morning mist, that, skyward borne, 
Is seen no more,—a meteor spark, 
One moment flashing bright, and gone. 
The vapor fades; even while we gaze 
It melts into the viewless air; 
The transient meteor’s dazzling blaze 
But makes the gloom it leaves more drear. 


Though youth’s bright sun with rainbow 
light 
May arch the distant future o’er, 
*T is early shrouded from our sight 
By manhood’s clouds,—to shine no more, 
*Mid mournful memories, hopes betrayed, 
And vain regrets, our days are past, 
Till, in earth’s sheltering bosom laid, 
Forgetfulness is won at last! 
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Our life is like the desert, bleak, 
Wide spread o’er Afric’s burning soil; 
We wander through it faint and weak, 
Harassed by want, and faint with toil, 
If, while some freshly verdant spot, 
Amid the arid waste appears, 
Whose loveliness is ne’er forgot, 
How soon ’t is veiled by grief and tears! 


We strive—for what? To build a name 

O’er which the sands of time will creep, 
And leave no place for empty fame,— 

For triumphs, where we ought to weep, 
As the mirage, whose treacherous ray 

But mocks the traveler’s straining eye, 
Even love and hope soon pass away 

And leave us thirsting, faint,—to die. 


Life’s Spring-time hues are faint, but brief— 
Their Eden beauties early gone; 
And age steals on with Autumn leaf, 
Sad, sceftless, desolate, and lone. 
Though, haply when their mates are dead, 
Some few pale fading flow’rets wave,—. 
Theirs is a mournful fragrance, shed 
From roses blooming round the grave. 


O! who to linger here can feel 

A wish, condemned with bosom torn 
Beside the shattered wreck to kneel, 

Of all he loved, and vainly mourn, 
When, heir of sorrow frgm his birth, 

To man this blessed hope is given,— 
Though doomed to strive and toil on earth, 

There ’s rest and peace, and joy —in 

heaven. 
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LUTHER’S COURTSHIP AND WEDDED LIFE. 


ROFESSOR KOESTLIN'’S new “ Life 

of Luther ’’—the best, and in fact the 
only satisfactory life of the great Reformer 
ever written — gives interesting informa- 
tion on many curious episodes in his ca- 
reer. One of these episodes was his court- 
ship, marriage, and domestic life with an 
escaped, or rather reformed, nun, Cathe- 
rine Von Bora. 

Let us follow Dr. Koestlin’s account of 
this matter, as given in different parts of 
his two large volumes: Within fomr years 
after Luther had begun his reformatory 
efforts at Wittenberg (1517), he kad come 
to the conclusion that his monkish vow 
of celibacy was no longer morally binding. 
But three full years more elapsed before 
he judged best to use his Christian liberty 
and take to himself a wife. This delay 
is undoubtedly to be explained from a 
desire to avoid giving cause of evil speak- 
ing to the enemies of the Gospel; for 
Luther, as soon as convinced that it was 
right, uniformly advised his brethren to 
marry, and he was personally quite sen- 
sible to the charms of the fair sex, and 
no one ever thought of accusing him with 
a lack of courage. 

But at the end of seven years (1525), 
he felt that hesitation or delay would no 
longer serve the good cause. He there- 
fore determined to marry. Personal com- 
fort as well as conscience and inclination, 
seconded his determination. For he had, 
during these seven years, still inhabited 
his monkish cell in the now almost de- 
serted cloister. This course was un- 
healthy, inconvenient, and uncleanly. 
His bed, in the dismal cell, was dilapi- 
dated (figuratively), and untidy. For 
a whole year, he frankly confesses he 
had not decently made it up. He was so 
tired from his day’s lecturing, preaching, 
and study, that, on entering his cell, he 
literally threw himself into his bed just 
as he found it. Moreover, he suffered 
now from occasional, melancholy and 
sore temptation. At one time a friend 








calling on him found him lying senseless 
on the cold floor of his cell, and succeeded 
in bringing him to consciousness only by 
prolonged playing on the flute. But as 
late as November, 1524, he had resisted 
the advice of his friends to change his 
course of life. But now, when finally 
determined upon, the courtship and mar- 
riage took place within the short space of a 
few months. Luther's age was now forty- 
two. That of his bride, Catherine Von 
Bora, was twenty-six. 

This woman was of a good family. 
She had taken the veil at the age of six- 
teen. Two years since, she, with some 
others, had escaped from and abandoned 
her cloister. Catherine was not a beauty 
as to person, nor were her intellectual 
talents more than fair. Her chief foible 
was social ambition. The year of her 
escape from her cell she became seriously 
affected toward a young nobleman of 
Nuremberg. Her unsuccess heré is said 
to have caused her a spell of downright 
sickness. As late as 1541, Luther in writ- 
ing to this gentleman, jocosely sent him 
greetings from Kate, his “ former flame.” 
And when the reply came, he told his 
Kate that it was from “her old beau.” 
In October, 1524, while Luther was yet 
uncertain as to this Nuremberger’s pur- 
pose, he wrote to him: “If you would 
make sure of your Catherine, you had bet- 
ter bestir yourself before she is given to 
another, who isclose at hand.” This “‘ an- 
other’’ wasacertain Dr. Glatz, whom her 
friends wished to constrain her to accept. 
In her perplexity she fled for counsel to 
one Arnsdorf, a warm friend of Luther’s. 
The substance of her speech here was, 
that ‘if Luther wanted her, or if Arns- 
dorf, she was ready to enter into honora- 
ble marriage, but with Dr. Glatz never /”’ 

This state of Catherine’s mind Arns- 
dorf generously conveyed to Luther. 
Not many months thereafter Luther es- 
poused her. But Catherine was not Lu- 
ther’s first ‘ flame."” This much he him- 
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self confesses in regard to one Ave Von 
Schoenfield, of Magdeburg. Toward 
Catherine he was at first not attracted. 
His acquaintance with her was occasioned 
by his having to make temporal provision 
for the nuns on their escape from their 
cloister. In his ‘‘Table Talk,” he says 
he did not at once love her, because of 
his suspecting her of pride. Her utter- 
ances to Arnsdorf tended to confirm him 
in this judgment of her; but the frank 
openness with which she made it, seems 
to have touched a tender spot in his great 
honest heart. At any rate his letters now 
soon betray his purpose of speedily mar- 
rying. While on a journey, in May,— 
a few weeks before the marriage actually 
took place,—he wrote to a friend ‘that 
if things would work right, he was deter- 
mined to take his Kate to wife at least 
before he died, in spite of the devil.” 

Of the details of the courtship we know 
but little. Enough we know, however, to 
refute the sneers of Erasmus, that Lu- 
ther has been entrapped by the charms of 
a twenty-six years old perfect beauty. He 
was not entrapped at all; both he and 
she went at it in a highly deliberate, not 
to say commonplace and prosy style. 
And Catherine was far from being an 
ideal in point of looks, All her portraits 
give her a plain, open, sensible German 
face, with a rather squatty nose, promi- 
nent cheekbones, and generous health. 
No sooner did the suspicion that the for- 
mer monk was really going to take a 
wife get abroad than his very best 
friends began to quake and tremble. 
“The whole evangelical fabric will col- 
lapse into thin air,” thought they ; “and 
devils and Catholics will grin and laugh.” 
Well knowing this state of things, Luther 
accomplished the marriage without fore- 
warning a single friend of the definite 
day. This day was June 13, 1525. On 
the evening of this day Luther invited to 
supper with him four distinguished gen- 
tlemen and one lady, besides Catherine. 
After the repast, he explained matters; 
and thereupon the marriage took place 
in the simplest manner possible. Then 
they immediately went to housekeeping 





in a part of the same cloister where Lu- 
ther had so long had his dismal cell. 

Luther, on his part, had not expected 
to find the marriage state a perfect para- 
dise. ‘‘A mind ready to bear much and 
to forbear much was,” thought he, “‘ quite 
essential to safe sailing in the wedded 
state.’” His own, and also Catherine's, 
failings he hid neither from her nor from 
himself. He admitted them frankly, but 
especially his own general bluntness of 
manner, and his excitability of temper, 
With all subtractions, however, he never 
was sick of his bargain. After the close 
of his first wedded year, he wrote to a 
friend ‘“‘that his dear Kate suited him 
better than he could have hoped for, and 
that he consequently would not exchange 
his poverty with her for the wealth of a 
Croesus.” Also, after twelve years, he 
wrote thus: 

‘‘God be thanked! it has gone well 
with me. I have a good faithful wife 
upon whom her husband's heart can 
safely rely. Alas! dear God, wedlock is 
not a natural, but a religious life, the 
sweetest and chastest of all lives, pro- 
vided only that it goes well at all; but if 
it does n’t, then it is a very hell!” 

During the early period of Luther's 
married life, Catherine spent much time 
in his company at the side of his study- 
table, as he wrote, studied, or read. He 
afterward related many jocose incidents, 
as to the little odd efforts she often .made 
to attract him into entertaining chat, and 
as to how uninteresting to her must have 
been the mere yeses or noes, or other 
monosyllabic grunts, which alone she 
succeeded in eliciting from him. Cath- 
erine was in fact not a spiritual but a 
heart companion for her husband. It 
was in this, and also as general business 
manager of the household that consisted 
her great worth to the Reformer. And 
for this he richly and nobly appreciated 
her. His uniform custom in correspond- 
ing was to write her greetings with his 
own to all his friends; and he was always 
rejoiced when his correspondents recog- 
nized Her equally beside himself. 

That he should not find his Kate's will 
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and preferences always directly following 
his own, Luther had already anticipated 
from his very first acquaintance with her. 
But that she should rudely thwart him in 
any thing essential, his own manly char- 
acter sufficiently forbade. At times, how- 
ever, he confesses that it needed more 
than an agreeable effort in order to have 
things as he liked. To this little strong 
point in Kate he sometimes comically 
alluded in his letters, styling her ‘My 
dear Lord Katie,"’ or in his Latin corre- 
spondence, Dominus meus Katha. 

Early in their married life, Luther's 
table was quite a comprehensive one. 
Besides some female relations and his 
own children, it usually accommodated 
a few select students of theology. The 
meal-time was a very social and some- 
times noisy occasion. To the unpremed- 
itated outbursts of the great man at his 
leisurely chief meal, as written down 
from the memory of one or two of his 
table guests, we owe that strange and 
sometimes surprising book, ‘ Luther's 
Table-talk.”’ 

With offspring this genuine German 
family was richly blessed. And both 
parents regarded the several advents of 
their little ones as so many greatly to be 
courted blessings from God. Each new- 
comer was the occasion for extended out- 
bursts of humor and gladness in the cor- 
respondence of both father and mother. 
“Luther often said that he saw in young 
children a most lovely illustration of the 
spirit of true faith. Noticing the eager 
looks of his children after the dessert of 
cherries on his table, ‘ Behold,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘a true image of such as are 
joyous through hope.’ Observing his 
little son so happy in decking out and 
in cherishing a doll as his bride, ‘‘just so 
upright and unartificial,”’ said he, ‘‘ would 
we all be, if Paradise had not been lost.” 
Noticing how readily two boys made up 
after a serious quarrel, ‘‘Dear Lord!” 
ejaculated he, ‘‘how pleasing to thee 
must be the life and plays of such chil- 
dren; they are constantly forgiving each 
other.”” But Luther did not merely en- 
joy his children, he bore his honest share 








in taking care of them. In this work he 
was not any too indulgent. Obedience 
was his first and absolute requirement. 
Especially exacted he this of his sons. 
With them he would not even jest as 
freely as with his daughters. On one oc- 
casion a boy's misconduct so enraged 
and angered him that, as he frankly 
confesses, he lost for the moment every 
bit of his bodily strength. At another 
time he refused forgiveness even to the 
tears of his repentant son for three en- 
tire days, though earnestly interceded 
with by the mother and other friends. 

**I should rather,’ said he “have a 
dead son than an unruly one.” 

The half-dozen children of Luther 
prospered well in after life. And though 
only one of his sons attained to emi- 
nence in professional life, upon none of 
them has even Jesuitical enmity been 
able to discover a blemish of character. 

The figure of Luther’s wife wins in at- 
tractiveness as the years pass by. Her 
husband had tried her and found her not 
wanting, at least in the cardinal qualities 
of a good woman. He prized her more 
richly, and loved her more fully, as his 
experience in the world grew wider. 
Ever and anon, however, his jovial al- 
lusions to her inclination to ‘bossing”’ 
betray a real trait in her which some- 
times rendered him impatient. Once 
said he, ‘‘Should I ever court again I 
would first cut me an obedient wife out 
of marble, for I despair of finding an 
obedient one among those of ordinary 
flesh and blood.” 

That his actual wife could at times be 
rather too strict and sedate to suit him, 
he seems to imply when he styles her 
‘‘My Lord and Moses, Kate.’’ Also she 
talked too much. Of women in general 
he observed, that ‘they are eloquent by 
nature, and that they already understand 
instinctively the art of eloquence which 
we poor men have to acquire with so 
much painful study.” And to a guest 
from England, he banteringly recom- 
mended his own wife as instructor in 
German eloquence; ‘‘for,’’ added he, 
‘‘she’s master of the art, and can beat 
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me in it by far." Once he tried to check 
up the chattering of Kate by asking her 
half-seriously, whether she had n't forgot- 
ten to pray before beginning her long 
sermon! 

But with all these little drawbacks, 
there is absolutely no trace of any seri- 
ous interruption of their domestic peace. 
In his last testament, Luther styles her ‘‘a 
pious, dear, true wife, whose conduct had 
ever been above reproach.” To a friend 
he wrote that he “prized her more than 
the crown of France or the dominion of 
Venice.”’ And out of his own full heart 
he could also write to her of himself: 
“‘ Dear Kate, thou hast verily a good hus- 
band, who loves thee as thou deservest; 
thou art a very empress.” 

One regret of Luther's was that Cath- 
erine had less taste for devotion and 
Bible-reading than he could have wished. 
He did his best to encourage her in this 








direction, often playfully or jocosely, 
Once when he had exhorted her to more 
diligence in reading, especially of the 
Psalms, she hastily rejoined, ‘I hear, 
read, and know enough; would God that 
I practiced all I know.’ But he sighed 
deeply, and cautioned her against getting 
weary of God’s Word. ‘‘Sometime those 
who feel thus are as ignorant of the Bible 
as very geese.”” In 1535, he relates that 
his dear wife was not only interested in 
gardening, in managing the cows, and 
in brewing beer, but also that, on his 
promising her fifty guilders of pin-money 
if she would read the Bible through by 
Easter, she had earnestly undertaken to 
do that. 

Catherine survived her husband six 
years. She preserved a good name dur- 
ing her straitened widowhood, and died 
in 1552, at the age of fifty-three. 

J. P. LAcrorx. 





S Gasparo’s successor in the noble 
art of violin-making, his friend and 
pupil, Paolo Maggini, is mentioned. He 
resided and worked in Brescia (1598- 
1640). His violins are said to be larger, 
the oval more prominent, the sounding- 
board thicker, the back thinner, than 
those of Gasparo da Salo. In color, 
they are of a light yellowish brown, with 
double inlaid veins. The tone is louder, 
and at the same time more melancholy, 
than the clear, silvery voice of little 
Marietta, as it lived and sang in Gas- 
paro’s violins. In the hands of a De 


Beriot, the husband of the nightingale, 
Marie Malibran, and Vieuxtemps, they 
sang and sing scarcely less sweetly than 
their much prized sisters, the violins of 
Andrea Amati, the founder of the cele- 
brated Cremona school of violin-makers. 


STORIES AND LEGENDS OF THE VIOLIN. 


NUMBER II, 










The descendant of an honored and 
ancient line of ancestry, reared in wealth 
and luxury, Andrea Amati’s childhood 
seemed a joyous holiday, in which the 
only thing like a shadow was the pres- 
ence of his austere father. His mother, 
however, might be compared to the bird 
of paradise of ancient fable. She was 
one of the most ravishing beauties of 
Cremona. Her soft and lovely voice 
was the delight of her friends, and she 
was a most accomplished player on the 
lute. Antonina, with the unconcerned 
gayety of a child, flitted from festival to 
festival, receiving the homage which was 
accorded her on all sides as a matter of 
course, and with the gracious condescen- 
sion of a queen dispensing favors. 

Her husband, however, stood by her 
side with dark and lowering brow, like a 
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somber cypress beside an orange-tree 
covered wifh blossoms. 

He loved his wife with a consuming 
jealousy, which could not bear that oth- 
ers too shguld enjoy the rich beauty and 
tone of her voice. The admiration which 
others had for his wife tormented him. 
Gladly would he have fled with her to the 
deepest solitude; and there were times 
when he experienced the maddening de- 
sire to destroy that highest and rarest 
jewel of the adored goddess of his house, 
his wife’s voice, so that she might no 
longer live and laugh and sing for others, 
but only for himself alone. 

One of the daily guests in Amati's 
house was a young singer and lute- 
player, Giovanno del Bussetto, whom 
Antonina playfully appointed physician 
to her lute, because he not only under- 
stood the art of stringing and tuning the 
instrument in a masterly manner, but 
because he also paid especial attention 
to the making of the instrument itself. 
Whenever he was engaged in this his 
favorite employment a pair of thought- 
ful eyes were fixed upon him and watch- 
ing his work,—the eyes of young Andrea 
Amati. 

The interesting problem of the small 
violin engrossed the thoughts of Bussetto 
entirely, and Andrea, too, was so com- 
pletely taken up with the idea, as to for- 
get every thing else. And this, no doubt, 
was the reason why Antonina Amati 
would come from time to time to the 
workshop of the singer, where her be- 
loved boy spent his days; and Bussetto, 
with kindling eyes, would place her a 
chair, and offer a footstool for her dainty 
feet. Playfully the beautiful woman 
would command him to be a good in- 
structor for her boy, so that he might at 
some future time be able to make an 
instrument that would compensate for 
the loss of the mother’s voice. 

“I shall become old, and no longer 
able to sing,’’ said she. ‘Then I shall 


be comforted in finding my voice again, 
rejuvenated and made glorious in your 
instrument.” 

Giovanno del Bussetto cast a look of 





admiration upon the beautiful woman, 
and wondered if that form and face could 
ever grow old; whether that sweet voice, 
the pride of Cremona, could ever change! 
And Andrea, too, turned his fair young 
face to the speaker, and laughingly said: 

“No violin in the.world will ever sing 
like my mother.” 

But one morning a singular report 
spread through Cremona. The singer, 
Bussetto, was found lying at his own 
door-steps severely wounded, stricken 
down by a muffled man, soon after the 
close of a masquerade ball where he 
had appeared as King of Trueland and 
Antonina as glorious Queen. 

On the day following, the beautiful 
woman — ‘owing to fright, perhaps,” 
said her friends, with a wicked laugh— 
was attacked with a strange, painless 
disease. The tone of her voice changed; 
hoarsely and feebly did it pass her lips. 
Overcome with a deathly fear, she sum- 
moned all the physicians of Cremona, 
and even the most celebrated doctors of 
Padua and Bologna,—all in vain. The 
silver tone in her breast departed for- 
ever, and with it the beauty and happi- 
ness of the most admired woman of 
Cremona. 

When Giovanno cel Bussetto again re- 
covered, as by a miracle, and was for the 
first time borne into Antonina’s presence, 
he was shocked in his very soul at the 
change which had taken place in her ap- 
pearance, and at the first tone of her 
voice the tears streamed from his eyes. 

‘Now, make haste,’’ admonished she, 
with a heart-rending smile, ‘and bring 
me some comfort. Make me, as quickly 
as you can, an instrument that is less 
liable to change, and that will be just as 
sweet as the human voice; let my An- 
drea assist you, and teach him to play 
upon it! You see I have become dumb 
and isolated sooner than any of us an- 
ticipated. Were it not for my husband, 
who is my constant and patient compan- 
ion, I should lead the life of a nun; for 
who will now care for the withered rose 
and voiceless nightingale ?”’ 

And her hand the while sought the 
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hand of her husband, and her eyes cast 
upon him a look of grateful love. But 
Amati's face sank lower and lower, until 
it was hid in the perfumed flowing hair 
of his wife, and a deep glow sprang to 
his cheeks. 

And she was really forgotten, the en- 
chanting Antonina, when she no longer 
sang; for the memory of the world is 
shorter than a Spring day. People in- 
deed talked for some time, vo and con, 
about the wicked sorcerer who had so 
suddenly changed this wonderful voice, 
and speculated and guessed as to who had 
done the deed. This, however, did not 
last very long; then the question was 
forgotten, and with it Antonina Amati. 

Giovanno del Bussetto, however, and 
young Andrea worked with renewed en- 
ergy and zeal; and the faithful singer 
came daily and reported to Antonina the 
result of his experiments and the prug- 
ress made; and then he sought to bring 
comfort to her heart with his soft, tenor 
voice. 

Antonina would smile, and express 
her gratitude for his well-meant efforts; 
but his songs could not for a moment 
make her forget or drive away the secret 
pain caused by the loss of her voice. 
But death, which the poor, voiceless 
nightingale secretly prayed for, did not 
come,—as indeed he seldom comes, ex- 
cept to those who do not desire him. 
She lived to see her son Andrea re- 
nowned as a violin-maker, and to hear 
the notes of his first sweet instrument. 

Andrea’s violins were small, graceful 
in form, well rounded, and covered with 
the most beautiful light-brown varnish. 
The tone was not strong, but of inde- 
scribable loveliness. It was reserved to 
the grandson of Andrea, however, Nic- 
olo Amati, to attain the highest perfec- 
tion in the Amati violins. 








THE sons of Andrea Amati, Jerome 
and Antonio, did honor to their father's 
name and fame. The form of the violin 
made by them remained small and grace- 
ful, while its beauty of tone was increased. 
Antonio seems to have been of an espe- 





cially idealistic and tender nature. Ow- 
ing to his delicate health, he withdrew 
from the enjoyments and dissipation of 
the world, and devoted himself more ex- 
clusively and heartily to his art than his 
more volatile and pleasure-loving brother, 
Jerome enjoyed life and the society of 
women. Connoisseurs have at all times 
preferred the tone of Antonio Amati's 
violins, with their soft and yet full round- 
ness, in spite of a certain weakness of the 
G string, to the tone of his brother's in- 
struments, even when there was no dif- 
ference in the material and in point of 
finish. 

Antonio died ygung, and thus the duty 
of instructing pupils in his noble art de- 
volved solely upon Jerome, whose sorrow 
for his departed brother was deep and 
heart-felt. He met his responsibility in a 
most worthy manner; a noble band of 
violin builders came forth from his work- 
shop, among them his genial son, that 
brightest star of the Amati family, Nicolo, 
born September 3, 1596, died August, 
1684. 

The home-life in the family of Jerome 
Amati was undoubtedly a most happy 
one. A beautiful wife, regarded by him 
with the most tender affection, adorned it 
like a rose in earliest bloom. The son 
grew up in veneration and love for his 
father and teacher. The most prominent 
and honored gentlemen and ladies gath- 
ered for social enjoyment beneath hts 
hospitable roof. Both parents lived to 
see the brilliant success of Nicolo, and 
to rejoice in his fame. 

The instruments of Nicolo differ from 
those of his father and grandfather by 
their smaller size, a peculiar curve, a 
golden tinge inthe coloring, and a clearer, 
more powerfultone. The favorite instru- 
ment of the celebrated Alverd, of Paris, 
is one of those works of art of Nicolo 
Amati. An indiscribable magic attaches 
tothe name of Amati; we connect all 
that fancy may dream and imagination 
paint of sweet sound as being imprisoned 
and bound up inan Amati. ‘To the pres- 
ent generation, which favors mighty 
tone waves of all kinds, the Amati violin, 
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it must be confessed, seems weak. Its 
wonderfully sweet voice .is lost in the 
roaring sea of sound like the voice of a 
child singing as she sits upon the ocean's 
beach. 

The great workshop of Nicolo in Cre- 
mona was always a picture of life and 
joyous activity. His own sons were 
among his pupils, and the mother of the 
lads, the gentle Lucrecia, appeared daily 
at their work-tables with a kindly greet- 
ing, and viewed the various processes of 
the work with great interest. 

Among the youths gathered here were 
two especially remarkable by the contrast 
they presented; these were Baptisto 
Amati, the your gest son of the family, 
and his friend Antonio Straduario, Bap- 
tisto’s light brown hair fell in heavy 
ringlets down upon his shoulders, his 
dark blue eyes looked dreamily, as though 
seeking some lost happiness; his form 
was slender and of medium height. The 
other towered far above him in stature, 
his limbs were powerful, and his face 
sharply cut, black hair covered a broad, 
thoughtful brow, and beneath the thick 
eyebrows and lashes shone dark glowing 
eyes. A passionate friendship bound 
the two youths together; they were in- 
separable in the workshop as well as in 
their hours of leisure. 

“TI am afraid neither of you will be 
much of a violin builder,’’ Nicolo Amati 
used to say, with a sigh, when he saw 
these his favorites sitting in the workshop 
with hands entwined. 

In Baptisto it was evident the world 
had lost a musician. To him the world 
of tone was the only atmosphere of life. 
With scarcely an effort he had learned 
to play the violin and violoncello, and he 
could call tones from these instruments 
that would melt the listener to tears. 
There was nothing more glorious than 
his youthful face when he played. It was 
fairly radiant, and it might then have 
been said of him: His face was like the 
face of an angel. It was only in the 
evening, after every thing had become 
still, that Baptisto played in the workshop. 
The windows opened into the yard, with 
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its gushing fountain, and somber cy- 
presses, and doves cooing in the branches. 
Not a sound of life could be heard as 
the magic notes of Baptisto’s violin rolled 
out and filled the spacious room. The 
very sounding-boards and violin bottoms 
lying on the various work-tables seemed to 
heave melodious sighs, and the strings re- 
sponded in curious vibrations. Crouched 
in a corner sat Antonio Straduario list- 
ening, lost in thought and reverie. 

When at the conclusion of one or more 
pieces, Baptisto laid down the instrument 
and affectionately threw his arms about 
the neck of his friend, he would spring 
up like a startled deer. Then Baptisto 
told him in a low, confidential tone of 
those wonderful visions of the night 
which appeared tohim. Even St. Cecilia 
herself, he claimed to have seen sitting 
at the organ and striking its keys, while 
an orchestra of angels was round about 
her. One of these, a being of most lovely 
countenance and eyes of resplendent 
brightness, played on a violin of such 
entrancing sound as to outvie all other 
tones as the light of the midday sun out- 
shines the stars at night. 

“‘It seemed as though my very eyes 
were dazzied by the glory while I list- 
ened,” said Baptisto. 

“That is just what I want,’’ replied 
Antonio Straduario, with kindling eyes. 
** My violins, too, shall dazzle and flash 
like the light of the sun. The tone of 
the Amati violin is only like the juice of 
an early grape, sweet and lovely indeed; 
but Z wz// make a violin whose tones, 
like wine, shall strengthen and intoxi- 
cate. To gain this object shall be the 
effort of my life. I will never rest until 
I have accomplished it.” 

“And you will find that tone, you 
alone; I feel it,’’ said Baptisto. 

But years came and went, years of en- 
ergetic toil and effort, of deep study and 
thought, of repeated experiments and 
failure, of buoyant hopes and utter de- 
spondency, ere Antonio Straduario real- 
ized his ideal and was able to accomplish 
the wonder of which he and Baptisto 
dreamed. 
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At first he contented himself with im- 
itating the model violins of his master so 
perfectly, that it was seldom a player 
could detect the difference. Then again 
he would cast aside his tools and mate- 
rials, utterly disheartened, and sit for 
hours beside his friend; and it was only 
the kind and encouraging urging of Bap- 
tisto, that would induce him to again re- 
sume his work. Not unfrequently both 
would vanish, and along with them Bap- 
tisto’s violin, to be gone days and weeks, 
aimlessly wandering from place to place, 
resting in the shade of oleanders and 
blooming magnolias, lodging at night in 
poor hostelries. Baptisto played the vio- 
lin, and Antonio dreamed. 

After the death of Nicolo Amati, his 
eldest son Jerome carried on the shop, 
and the place where Straduario had sat 
and worked was now occupied by Paoli 
Grancinos, a talented youth of the Amati 
school. 

The idealistic Baptisto assumed the 
black garb of the priest. What induced 
Amati's son to take this step, has never 
been explained. In an old Italian book 
there is, however, an intimation that a 
passionate and reciprocated affection for 
the bride of his friend Antonio Straduario 
caused him to renounce the world and 
enter the priesthood. Baptisto knew that 
Antonio’s whole heart was bound up in 
the proud Catherina, and to him alone of 
all men in the world would he yield her, 
But Baptisto, the priest, watched the rest- 
less energy of his friend, and rejoiced in 
his triumphs up to the last day of his life. 
How often would he with glowing face 
show to his visitors and friends one of 
those instruments of Straduario which, 
even to-day, are regarded by musical 
connoisseurs as the beau-ideal of the 
violin. 

“ My father pointed out to him the way 
to the glorious goal,’’ Baptisto Amati 
used to say, ‘‘ and Straduario has reached 
it. He has discovered the secret of the 
clearest, softest, and, at the same time, 
most powerful tone.” 








Then he pointed out to the curious the 
various nice differences and distinctions 
in the roundings and size of the Stradu- 
ario instruments as compared with the 
Amati violins. He called attention to 
the care with which the beautiful wood 
was worked up by his friend, so that the 
narrowest rings and grains were in the 
center of the sounding-board. He showed 
the masterly manner in which the F 
holes were cut, the deep brown color of 
the varnish, and the elegant swan-like 
form of the neck. Then perhaps he 
would play a tune on one of his father’s 
instruments and then on Straduario’s to 
make plain the difference between them, 
Sweet as the song of the nightingale 
sounded the Amati, but penetrating, pow- 
erful, and stirring, like the human voice, 
sang the Straduario violin in the hands 
of Baptisto. 

Antonio Straduario outlived his much 
loved friend by many years, but his house 
had lost much of its light and joy since 
the form of the noble priest, with his look 
of love and peace, no longer crossed his 
threshold. Straduario’s workshop was 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
church, and the colored lights of the 
stained windows, which, day by day, 
played over and upon the tombstones of 
the marble floor, also glided across the 
work-table of the master. Then he 
would sometimes lay aside his work, and 
his eyes, tear-dimmed, would linger on 
the spot where Baptisto Amati slept his 
last sleep; and he would think how 
much of his success was due to that 
idealistic companion who had such un- 
bounded faith in him, and had so often 
encouraged his despondent heart with 
the brave words: ‘‘Have patience, you 
will yet reach your goal!” 

Antonio Straduario labored all his life 
with most indefatigable industry, and for 
every new violin made by him he real- 
ized four ducats. He died at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-three years, having 
become one of the richest men of his 
native city. ELISE POLKA. 
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A BLESSING 


ARTIN KINNEY was an under- 

taker; and he died, and they bur- 
ied him in one of his own coffins. And 
that is all have to say about Martin 
Kinney. I thus mention him, because 
I wish to make this story true to real life; 
and I notice, in real life, many people are 
born into the world, pass through it and 
pass out, without apparently having any 
thing to do with the said world or its his- 
tory,—a sort of interlopers, as it were, 
where they have no business. Hence I 
have introduced Martin Kinney, who has 
nothing whatever to do with this narra- 
tive. He is dead and buried. 

Howbeit, when Mr. Kinney died he 
left two small children, a son and daugh- 
ter; and that was all he left. When the 
administrators came to settle the estate 
they found there was no estate to settle; 
and therefore the children had nothing to 
quarrel over when they became of age; 
neither was there any show for a “vil- 
lainous uncle,” a ‘forged will,’’ or ‘ de- 
frauded orphans.” 

But then, the little Kinneys had their 
aunt, and she wasn’t one bit ‘ villain- 
ous.” Not at all! Never was there a 
more cheery, bright-faced, industrious 
little woman than Miss Susan Kinney; 
and when her brother’s children were 
left without father or home,—their mother 
had died years before,—Miss Susan took 
them to her home and heart at once. 
True, she had to work harder than be- 
fore; but the little patched jacket and 
patched calico that went to school each 
day were always neat and clean, and she 
did not complain. 

“You do have a hard time, sister Kin- 
ney, you really do,” said jolly old Deacon 
Pratt, limping past her door one day, 
with his rheumatism, and stopping for a 
moment; ‘‘I wonder, sometimes, you 
do n't sink under your burdens.” 

“And what do you call burdens, 
Deacon ?”’ 

“Why, your hard work, an’ so on; 
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takin’ care of them youngsters, for in- 
stance.” And the Deacon glanced to- 
ward the children. 

“TI don’t call them burdens,”’ replied 
Miss Susan, lifting her eyes from her 
sewing, and looking lovingly at the little 
ones; ‘‘I call them blessings. And even 
if it were as you say, Deacon, ‘shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil??’ And my 
life, heretofore, has been so full of mer- 
cies that I really suppose I ought to ex- 
pect some troubles. But these children 
are certainly not that.” 

“Well, you've a monstrous easy way 
of takin’ things, I allow,”’ said the Dea- 
con. ‘‘ Folks have been talkin’ of what 
hard times you must be havin’, and here 
you don’t seem to know nothin’ about 
it. But then, some people do n't appre- 
ciate affliction when they get it,—sort of 
shed their troubles, like water from a 
duck’s back.” 

Miss Susan laughed. 

‘‘Any way, Deacon, you must admit 
it’s the best way to treat our troubles,” 
she said. 

“T admit it a deal easier than I can 
practice it,” replied the Deacon, a smile 
dimpling his round, pleasant face. ‘‘ Now, 
take this rheumatism of mine. I s’pose 
you 'd call that a blessin’ in disguise, an’ 
may be you’re right. But, to my think- 
in’, it’s so awfully disguised that nobody 
would recognize it; I’m dead certain I 
do n’t.”’ 

Then Miss Susan laughed again, and, 
after a little talk about other topics, the 
Deacon passed on his way. 

And that was indeed the way with 
Miss Susan, as the Deacon had said,— 
when trouble came she didn’t seem to 
know it. Always cheerful and light- 
hearted, always improving the few bless- 
ings she had and thanking God for them, 
and when she had them not still thank- 
ing God, she contentedly traveled life's 








journey. 
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Now, right here it is extremely proper 
to say that Dobbstown, where Miss Susan 
lived, had a college. The people called 
it a university, “‘The Dobbstown Uni- 
versity.” To be sure, certain envious 
people of another town, who had no 
college, said it was nothing but an acad- 
emy; but what of that? All the world 
knew that the ‘ Dobbstown University” 
had a faculty, conferred innumerable de- 
grees, and had all the requisites of a col- 
lege except an endowment. But this last 
trifle they expected to get. Old General 
Sykes, who héd made a fortune in the 
distillery business, it was supposed would 
make his peace, with this world at least, 
by leaving the college a. goodly sum when 
he came to die. Therefore Dobbstown 
patiently waited. 

Well, there being a college, of course 
it follows that there must be students, 
Our “University” had quite a number. 
They lived in various parts of the town, 
some in boarding-houses, and some in 
rooms by themselves. Three of them 
occupied a room just across the street 
from Miss Susan’s little brown cottage. 
They were not a bad lot, these three 
young men, but they were certainly mis- 
chievous. On many nights, instead of 
being in their room, filling their heads 
with classic lore, they were out on the 
streets, filling other people’s heads with 
alarm by their pranks. And, further- 
more, they were somewhat reckless in 
their fun. ‘All were fish that came to 
their net.”” It was to these young gen- 
tlemen, in an unfortunate moment, that 
Miss Susan Kinney presented herself as 
an object of consideration, and as follows: 

One evening,—the Christmas eve of 
18—,—the fun-loving trio were alone in 
their room. It was something strange to 
find them all there, especially on such a 
night, when the jingling of sleigh-bells 
and the shouts of laughter betokened a 
merry world outside; and more especially 
as their fellow-students had nearly all 
gone home for the holidays. Neverthe- 
less, the three were there. . They were 
not particularly busy,—they seldom were, 
at any thing useful,—but were iounging 





about the room in an aimless sort of 
Way. 

**T°ll tell you what, fellows; to-morrow 
is Christmas,”’ said Will Parsons, who 
stood looking out at the window. 

“Yes; and I wish we were at home, to 
enjoy it,’’ responded Frank Winston, 
disconsolately, from his seat by the fire- 
place. 

“That ’s curious,”’ said Jack Palmer, 
who sat just opposite. ‘It was you who 
proposed we should stay here.”’ 

“IT know I did,” Frank replied, “I 
thought, as we were so awfully behind in 
our studies, we had better stay and catch 
up. But then, it’s no use talking about 
studying, with all this Christmas fuss 
going on around us.” 

“That last sentiment, 
exactly my own,” said Mr. Parsons, 
“Christmas ought not to be devoted to 
study, but to mischief and merriment; 
and the only question is, What shall the 
mischief be? The merriment will follow 
as a matter of course.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, indeed! And has Mr. Parsons, 
within his brilliant brain, any plan of 
mischief that will not injure the makers 
thereof?’ asked Frank. 

“IT have this in view, experiment and 
mischief combined. I wish to test a 
person who don’t know what trouble is. 
Across the street lives Miss Susan Kin- 
ney, whom it is said nothing can disturb. 
No matter what comes, she calls it a 
blessing, and thinks Providence sent it 
for her particular benefit. Now, I don't 
believe that. I believe immutable law 
governs all things; and that, cause once 
set in motion, Providence will not inter- 
fere to stop the effect, evil or otherwise. 
I intend Miss Kinney shall learn that all 
things do not happen for the best, and 
that when trouble comes she can make 
nothing but trouble out of it.”’ 

“Sorry fun that will be for us, though,” 
said Jack. 

*“Not so much fun, perhaps, as an ex- 
periment; though we shall have some 
fun out of it,’’ continued Will. ‘‘ This is 
my plan: There is a blank check on the 
table. Fill it out in favor of Miss Susan 


gentlemen, is 
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Kinney for the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars, and sign it with the name of Gilbert 
Nelson, the rich merchant. Then write 
a neat little note, expressing regard, good 
wishes, etc., and that the check is sent as 
a Christmas gift. Place the check and 
note in an envelope, and send it to Miss 
Kinney this evening by mail. She will 
be highly delighted, of course; will pre- 
sent the check ai the bank, and payment 
will be refused. Then the trouble will 
begin; and she won't find it a blessing, 
either.” 

‘‘And the fun—”’ began Frank. 

‘Will be this,” interrupted Will. ‘‘ Miss 
Kinney will be badly frightened for a 
while, and for once in her life will find 
that trouble is trouble. But no one will 
believe her guilty of the forgery; and 
then such a hubbub as there ’ll be in the 
town as to who the guilty party is! The 
papers will teem with a ‘ Daring Forgery,’ 
and a ‘Foul Conspiracy,’ and the like, 
and we can rest quietly and enjoy the 
the turmoil. Of course, unless we tell it 
ourselves, there is no danger of our being 
discovered.” 

Now, in their very hearts, these young 
madcaps had no desire to injure Miss 
Susan, or even cause her any great trou- 
ble; they simply wished to produce an 
excitement, and set the towns-people to 
wondering. They honestly believed Miss 
Susan would be at once cleared of all 
guilt in the matter, and, without further 
thought, they carried out their plan. The 
check was filled out, the note written, and 
both inclosed in an envelope directed to 
Miss Susan Kinney. Then the missive 
was deposited in a post-box on an out- 
of-the-way corner. 

Christmas morning found as happy a 
group at the little brown cottage as at 
any more pretentious dwelling in the 
town,—perhaps mure so. The children 
were in great glee over some cheap toys 
they had found in their stockings; and 
Aunt Susan, who had scrimped and 
saved in order to procure even these few 
trinkets, was flitting to and fro, preparing 
the frugal breakfast. Frugal though it 
was, Miss Susan was unusually cheery 





and light-hearted, partly on account of 
the children’s pleasure, and partly from 
thought of the fine turkey Deacon Pratt 
had sent in for their Christmas dinner. 
Good old Deacon Pratt,—how kind he 
was, and how ;good was God to send 
such a friend! she thought. 

She gathered the children about her, 
after breakfast, and read to them the 
story of the Savior’s Birth, the story of 
God's ‘‘ Unspeakable Gift.’’ At the con- 
clusion of the reading, a rap was heard 
at the door, and the postman appeared. 

“‘A letter for Miss Kinney,” he said, 
reaching forward the missive. 

Miss Susan took the letter and opened 
it. A folded paper fell to the floor. 

““ Dear Miss Kinney,—Will you please 
accept the inclosed check as a slight 
token of regard from a friend of your 
late brother? May you have a merry 
Christmas! GILBERT NELSON.” 

That was the way the note read. A 
look of mingled surprise and pleasure 
came over Miss Susan’s face, and she 
picked up the fallen paper. It was a 
check on the Dobbstown Bank for one 
hundred dollars. And then, O what a 
look of glad happiness her face changed 
to! Could the authors of the cruel joke 
have seen it, theirs must have been 
hearts of stone, indeed, not to have 
melted. But they were not there to see. 

All the rest of that morning, Miss 
Susan went about her work with a bright 
light beaming in her eyes, and thanks 
murmuring on her lips. When the 
Christmas dinner was over, and the 
dishes washed, she donned bonnet and 
shawl, and, bidding the children to await 
her return, set out for the bank. With 
a timid step she entered that fine build- 
ing, the Dobbstown Bank, where such an 
awful silence and respectability reigned 
that it seemed like desecration to make 
a noise, and where financial dignity shut 
itself in with plate-glass and mahogany 
from vulgar contact. She approached 
the counter, and presented her check. 
A severe-looking gentleman, with spec- 
tacles, took it from her, and scrutinized 
it closely. 
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“Where did you get this, madam?” 
he asked. 

‘‘From Mr. Nelson,’ answered Miss 
Susan, her voice a little tremulous from 
she knew not what. 

The gentleman looked at the check 
again, held a whispered consultation with 
another gentleman, and then passed out 
to another room. Presently he returned, 
and requested Miss Susan to be seated a 
moment. She complied, wondering a 
little, but supposing in her innocence 
that one hundred dollars was a large 
sum, and may be the bank had to make 
extra exertion to raise the amount. 

Five, ten minutes passed, and then a 
policeman came in from the street. The 
gentleman with spectacles nodded to- 
ward Miss Susan, and the officer ap- 
proached her. 

“You are my prisoner, madam 

‘*]—what?"’ began the poor girl, her 
clear, blue eyes fixed on the officer with 
a look he never forgot. 

“Forgery, madam; for presenting a 
forged check,’’ he slowly answered, yet 
as he spoke a conviction forced itself 
upon him that she was not guilty. 

For a moment more her gaze was fast- 
ened on him, as if trying to comprehend 
the awful charge. Her hands clasped in 
a helpless sort of way, a feeble cry ‘‘God 
pity the children!" came from her lips, 
and she knew no more. Water was 
speedily brought and sprinkled on her 
face, and when consciousness was some- 
what restored, she was placed in a car- 
riage and hurried away to the county jail. 

The three students had their wish. 
Before night Dobbstown was in a fer- 
ment over the news, and Miss Susan’s 
arrest for forgery was the talk of the town. 
When Deacon Pratt heard of it he at once 
hastened to the jail. He found Miss Susan 
anxious and excited, of course, but suffi- 
ciently composed to tell a straightforward 
story. 

** And you won't believe me guilty, Dea- 
con? Indeed, zadeed I am innocent,” 
she said in conclusion. 

“Guilty? you poor child,” said the 
Deacon, trying to smile, but somehow it 





was a failure, and he had to wipe his 
eyes instead. “You ain't a bit more 
guilty than I am, and nobody believes it 
either. And what's more I'll see you 
out of this too.” 

“But then the disgrace—’’ began Miss 
Susan, 

“Don’t amount to nothin’, as you'll 
see,” interrupted the Deacon. ‘And 
then, Miss Kinney, don’t you remember 
quotin’ Job at me some time ago? about 
‘shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil?’ May 
be,”"—a genuine smile broadening his 
face this time,—‘‘may be this is one 
of your biessin’s in disguise, only you 
have n’t found it out yet?” 

*‘I hope you are right, Deacon,”’ re- 
plied Miss Susan, smiling in spite of her 
trouble. 

“‘I guess I am,”’ continued the deacon, 
‘‘And besides, in Job’s time Satan was 
‘goin’ to and fro in the earth,’ and to my 
thinkin’ he ain’t done goin’ yet, as this 
circumstance proves. But I reckon he'll 
take a rest on 't if he’s got hold of you, 
Miss Kinney; so keep up your sperits.” 

The Deacon was good as his word. He 
employed lawyers, furnished the neces- 
sary bail, and after a brief imprisonment 
Miss Susan was restored to her home. 
The release, of course, was only tempo- 
rary, as she had to appear at the March 
term of court and stand atrial. But the 
first shock being over, Miss Susan recovs 
ered her former serenity. Her future 
looked dark, to be sure, and the question 
of her innocence undecided, and there 
were not wanting malicious persons of 
the “I told you so”’ tribe, who ‘ knew all 
along she'd do something of the sort.” 
Yet through it all she moved about with 
quiet cheerfulness, taking up her accus- 
tomed work, and always trusting, as the 
days slipped by, that somehow and in 
some way God would bring light out of 
the darkness. Public sentiment, too, 
which at first had been against her, 
changed around in her favor, and she 
had no lack of friends. Deacon Pratt, the 
truest one of them all, one day brought 
another,—Gilbert Nelson. 
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“Just thought I'd bring him ‘round, 
sister Kinney. Nothin’ like capturin’ a 
prosecutin’ witness, you see, and him an 
old bachelor at that;’” and the Deacon 
chuckled over the performance and 
seemed to think it a wonderful piece of 
strategy, while his listeners all at once 
grew very red in the face. 

“T should certainly have called before, 
sister—I beg pardon—Miss Kinney,” 
began Mr. Nelson, in an embarrassed 
way, ‘but I was absent from town, and 
did not learn of your trouble until I came 
home to-day. My friend, the Deacon, 
told me the story ; and will you allow me 
to express my entire belief in your inno- 
cence, and my regret that «ny name 
should appear in any way connected with 
your—your—" 

‘‘Blessin’ in disguise,” put in the Dea- 
con, his eyes twinkling. ‘And allow 
me to add there won't be any regrets 
about it when it’s all over.” 

At this the two faces grew red again, 
though why they should neither could 
tell. Miss Susan uttered a very stiff 
“thank you,”’ and the gentlemen pres- 
ently departed. 

But after that visit Mr. Nelson seemed 
to take a remarkable interest in the case. 
He called on Miss Susan again in a few 
days, and as time passed his visits be- 
came quite frequent. Each visit, too, 
seemed to require a longer stay than the 
previous one, and, strangely enough, 
though the approaching trial was the os- 
tensible object of his coming, yet grad- 
ually he ceased to mention it, and he 
and Miss Susan would chat for hours 
about books and pictures and other top- 
ics, without bringing in the forgery ques- 
tion at all. Indeed, so zealous did Mr. 
Nelson become that he often called for 
Miss Susan with his carriage, and took 
long drives to ‘‘hunt up witnesses,’’ he 
said, though somehow the ‘ witnesses” 
could never be found. But that didn’t 
trouble Mr. Nelson in the least; he was 
willing to repeat the drives if Miss Susan 
was. Miss Susan was willing. 

And, the meanwhile, what of the stu- 
dents? Their ‘‘experiment’’ had been 





eminently successful, so far as ‘stirring 
up" the community, far more than they 
expected or desired. The newspapers 
had teemed with glaring head-lines, to 
be sure; but when the three came to 
read of themselves as ‘ black-hearted 
villains,” and ‘infamous scoundrels,"’ 
they didn't like it. True, they were 
not known as the authors of the affair, 
but they were afraid they might be; and 
this fear so acted on them that at last 
they hardly dared appear upon the street. 
And then, again, they had caused an in- 
nocent woman to be placed in jail; and 
furthermore, whatever the newspapers 
might say about it, the court and jury 
might look at the case in a different light, 
and Miss Kinney yet be sent to the pen- 
itentiary. What was there to prevent? 
Except her own statement—the postman 
knew nothing of the letter’s contents— 
the evidence was against her. One defi- 
nition of forgery, as given by the statute, 
was an ‘‘attempt to pass’’ a forged check, 
‘‘knowing the same to be forged,’’ and 
‘‘with intent to defraud.’’ The ‘‘at- 
tempt’’ could be easily proven, and al- 
though on the prosecution would fall the 
burden of proof, would not that attempt 
go far toward establishing the guilty 
knowledge and intent? So far, indeed, 
that Miss Kinney might possibly be con- 
victed? These thoughts troubled the 
students greatly. As for fun, they had 
not found it; and they wished them- 
selves and Miss Kinney well out of the 
difficulty. 

“T tell you, fellows, this thing worries 
me,” said Will Parsons one evening, as 
the three sat gloomily together in their 
room. The March term of court had com- 
menced, and Will had just been read- 
ing that an indictment had been found 
by the grand jury against Miss Kinney. 

“Well, what shall we do?” questioned 
Frank Winston. ‘We ought to do some- 
thing; this miserable affair has given me 
the ‘blues’ so bad I can't eat, and my 
landlady thinks I’m sick.”’ 

‘‘T know I am sick—sick of the whole 
business,”’ put in Jack Palmer. ‘“ Even 
if Miss Kinney is acquitted, it will be only 
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because of her good character. The evi- 
dence will still stand against her, and we 
shall be to blame for it.” 

Will did not answer; he sat for a mo- 
ment with his face buried between his 
hands. Then he raised his head, and 
spoke slowly and resolutely : 

‘‘T know what I am doing to do; Iam 
going this very evening to Deacon Pratt 
and tell him the whole story. You fel- 
lows may go with me or not, just as you 
please.” 

For an instant there was no reply; 
then Frank sprang to his feet and said: 

‘‘T am with you; come along!” 

“And I,’’ added Jack, with a sudden 
spring that evidenced fresh courage as 
well as new resolve. 

A half-hour later, when the Deacon, 
aroused from his nap over the Doddbstown 
Evening Fournal, entered his parlor, he 
was somewhat surprised to see his visitors. 

‘* Good evening, boys! So you want to 
see me? Want another contribution to 
the—the What-ye-call-it-Society ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir; it is a more important mat- 
ter,” responded Will, soberly. ‘“‘ It is in 
regard to Miss Kinney.” 

‘* Miss Kinney ?”’ andthe Deacon looked 
surprised; ‘‘ what ’s happened to her?” 

*‘ Nothing new ; but we know all about 
the—the—’’ Will hesitated at the word, 
but he spoke it—‘‘the forgery.” Then, 
in a straightforward way, neither conceal- 
ing nor palliating, he gave the true history 
of the check. 

During the recital, the Deacon's face 
underwent a variety of changes, though 
what he thought the three could not make 
out. At the conclusion of the story he 
remained silent for a few moments, 
thinking. Then he turned sternly to his 
visitors. 

“Well, boys, the first thing I’ve got to 
say is, that all three of you ought to have 
a good sound thrashin’,— yes, a good 
sound thrashin’.”’ 

‘I know we deserve punishment—’”’ 
began Will, but the Deacon interrupted 
him. 

“Wait till I get through. I said you 
deserved athrashin’, an’ so you do; ‘cause 











it was a trick that might have caused a 
sight o’ mischief. But you didn't railly 
mean any harm, an’ now you've told the 
truth about it, I think it ll come out all 
right. ‘Sides, I’ve a leetle suspicion 
you ‘ve done two persons more good than 
harm.” 

Here the Deacon's face lost its stern- 
ness, and a series of chuckles rippled up 
from his throat. The students looked a 
question as to the identity of the “two 
persons "' aforesaid, but without satisfying 
their curiosity the Deacon proceeded : 

‘And now what to do about it; you 
come here in the mornin’ and we'll call 
on the prosecutin’ attorney, and I reckon 
he 'll fix it so sister Kinney will be cleared 
and nobody be the wiser as to the hand 
you 've had in the matter.” 

And so it came out. The State’s at- 
torney was an old schoolmate of Miss 
Susan, and disliked to prosecute her ex- 
ceedingly. Therefore, when he heard of 
the new evidence, he cheerfully made the 
arrangement the Deacon asked for, and 
when the day of trial came, he arose and 
informed the court that from evidence in 
his possession Miss Kinney was honora- 
bly and entirely exonerated from all fraud, 
or suspicion of fraud, in the matter ; that 
the ‘‘forged check”’ was the work of a 
few foolish school-boys. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it was his pleasing 
duty to enter a zo//e in the case, and ask 
Miss Kinney’s discharge. ‘ 

Of course the large audience that had 
assembled to hear the trial were disap- 
pointed. But it was a pleasant disap- 
pointment to the most of them. A few, 
perhaps, of that sort of people who al- 
ways insist that every body’s éins shall 
be punished but their own, murmured 
because the real culprits were not prose- 
cuted, But their murmurs were in vain; 
no prosecution ever took place. 

Now, one would suppose that after this 
result Mr. Nelson would cease his visits 
to Miss Susan. But he did not. He 
seemed not to have heard of her acquit- 
tal, and called on her just as frequently,— 
in fact, more frequently than ever. Miss 
Susan, too, seemed equally ignorant, and 
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received his visits allthe same. Indeed, 
the visits were continued until Summer 
came, and then, one evening, there hap- 
pened to be a small party at the house 
of Deacon Pratt. Mr. Nelson and Miss 
Susan were present, a minister happened 
in, and strangely enough Mr. Nelson 
happened to have a marriage license in 





his pocket, and—well, I can’t tell all that 
happened; but Mr. Nelson and Miss Kin- 
ney were married. As for the Deacon— 
he was overjoyed. At the supper-table 
he proposed the following: 

“Here's to all blessin’s in disguise ; 
may we be able to appreciate ’em.”’ 

ERSKINE M. HAMILTON. 





SOME THINGS NOTIN D’ISRAELIS ‘‘ CURIOSITIES OF 
LITERATURE,” 


E can scarcely help feeling some 

interest in all that concerns that 
mysterious creature, ‘‘an author,” and 
especially in every thing connected with 
his work. Washington Irving composed 
most of ‘‘ The Stout Gentleman,” seated 
on a stile or a stone, during a Summer 
excursion in the neighborhood of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. John Wesley, who per- 
haps never in his life took an excursion 
in the interests of either pleasure or art, 
tells us somewhere in his journal that 
being confined to bed for a few days “‘ by 
a fever,’ ‘‘I wrote my ‘Notes on the 
New Testament.’"’ Such a work, how- 
ever, under such circumstances, does not 
seem quite incredible, when we know 
that his ‘‘ Notes”’ are not very original, 
being in great part a mere compend from 
Bengel. On French authority, we learn 
that ‘‘ Herodotus wrote most in bed,”’ and 
Plato is also said to have produced ‘‘his 
glorious visions all in bed,’’ while we 
read of the learned physician who 
wrote so many poems which nobody now 
glances at : 


“°T was in his carriage the sublime 
Sir Richard Blackmore used to rhyme.”’ 


Like the congressman who could not 
enthrall his hearers except when pulling 
at his coat-buttons, or the preacher who 
could not get up steam unless by twisting 
his pocket-handkerchief round and round 
his fingers, so authors have had various 
talismans, Jar example, a glove to tear 





or nibble, or a small twig, as though 
searching for a fount of fancy with a witch 
hazel, or, as was the custom of Madame 
de Stéel, commemorated in the following 
lines : 


“Such was the little feathery wand, 
That, held for ever in the hand 
Of her, who won and wore the crown 
Of female genius in this age, 
Seemed the conductor that drew down 
Those words of lightning to her page.” 


Virgil used to begin his day by compos- 
ing a vast number of verses which, dur- 
ing the day, as they cut and polish dia- 
monds, he very much reduced in quantity, 
and improved in brilliancy and point. 
As the early Methodist “ circuit-riders,”’ 
so Erasmus used to compose his works 
on horseback, committing them to paper 
at his first stopping-place. We have 
frequent joking allusion from his con- 
temporaries to Pope’s writing on old let- 
ters and all sorts of ddds and ends of 
paper: and Coleridge says it was Pope’s 
general practice to set down in a book 
every half-line or happy phrase that oc- 
curred to him, and make a place for 
them somewhere. 

We wonder if what is affirmed of Ful- 
ler, that charming and witty divine, is 
true, that he used to write the first word 
of every line all the way down the page, 
and then the second, and so on, till the 
page was completed. We should more 
readily believe this story if it had been 
told of Father Paul Sarpi, who, when 
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engaged in literary work, was surrounded 
on all sides and overhead by a close 
screen of paper, for he thought that “‘ 2/7 
air is predatory!” 

Robert Burns of course loved to com- 
pose in the open air. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he wrote in a far different connec- 
tion, as he tells us himself, ‘“ by the 
leeside of a bowl of punch, which had 
overset every mortal in company, except 
the hautbois and the muse.” 

‘When some one wondered how his 
countryman, Sir Walter Scott, could 
compose while harassed all day by lion- 
hunters, he replied: ‘O, I lie simmering 
over things for an hour or so before I get 
up, and there’s the time I'm dressing to 
overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking 
projet de chapitre, and when I get the 
paper before me it commonly runs off 
pretty easily.” Some of the noblest of 
the Waverleys, notably ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” were 
composed while their author lay on his 
bed, writhing and groaning. 

While speaking of Scott, we may re- 
member his curious avowal that, when 
commencing the last volume of ‘‘ Wood- 
stock,” he had no more idea than his 
readers how it was to end. He says he 
never could lay down, or at best stick to, 
a plan. ‘This hab-nab at a venture is 
a perilous style, I grant, but I can not 
help it.” 

No one will be surprised to hear that 
Coleridge, the animated and_ varied, 
liked to compose in walking over uneven 
ground, while Wordsworth, the equable 
and sustained, generally composed walk- 
ing up and down a straight gravel walk. 
A lover of ‘the Messiah”’ will perhaps 
be surprised to learn that Handel pro- 
fessed to gain his inspiration for such 
mighty composition from the din and 
roar of the noisy streets of London. 

The power of abstraction in the midst 
of domestic interruptions and distrac- 
tions varies very much in different 
writers. Heloise persistently refused to 
become Abelard’s wife, because no mind 
devoted to the meditations of philosophy 
could endure the crying and babbling 
of children and nurses, and the noise of 





Duly, 
servants. Cowper describes himself as 
writing “amidst a chaos of interrup. 


tions,”’ yet in no way disconcerted. In 
a drawing-room, surrounded by a num- 
ber of old friends and parishioners whom 
he had not seen for a year, Dr. Chalmers 
composed part of that elaborate and 
thoughtful work, his ‘Fourth Astronom- 
ical Discourse.” 

Not only authors have possessed this 
power of concentration. When the Duke 
of Wellington, during one of his Spanish 
campaigns, lay in front of the French 
army, and was expecting every moment 
a. battle to begin, he calmly wrote out 
a long and minute memorial on the es- 
tablishment of a bank. 

Any one who has read Thomas Hood's 
sweet ‘‘Ode to my Son,” will not be sur- 
prised to learn that he wrote mostly at 
night, when all the children were asleep. 

Washington Irving could put up with 
a great deal; but even he tells us that, 
when engaged on his ‘Essay on Amer- 
ican Scenery,” ‘‘I was harassed by noises 
in the house, till I had to go out in de- 
spair, and write in Mr. Guertier’s library.” 

Scott’s genial, healthy nature would 
allow his children and dogs to gambol 
through his study, no more disconcerted 
by them than by the songs of the birds 
outside; and when the little ones would 
gather around him, and entreat him to 
lay down his pen and tell them a story, 
he would take them on his knee, kiss 
them, tell them some legend or ballad, 
and then resume the even tenor of his 
thought, as pleased and refreshed by the 
interlude as themselves. 

“ What various attitudes and ways 

And tricks we authors have in writing! 

While some write sitting, some, like Thayer, 
Usually stand while they ’re inditing. 

Poets there are who wear the floor out, 
Measuring a line at every stride; 

While some, like Henry Stephens, pour out 
Rhymes by the dozen while they ride. 

If you consult Montaigne and Pliny on 

The subject, ’tis their joint opinion, 

That thought its richest harvest yields 

Abroad, among the woods and fields.” 


We find frequent traces of the satisfaction 


of authors at seeing their compositions, 
especially the first-born of their fancy, in 
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print. Dickens tells us, in the Preface to 

the “Sketches by Boz,” how his first 

“effusion” was dropped stealthily, one 

evening, at twilight, into a dark letter- 

box, up a dark court in Fleet Street, the 
native soil of printing-offices. And when 
he saw it in all the glory of print, he went 
into Westminster Hall for half an hour, 

“because my eyes were so dimmed with 

joy and pride that they could not bear 

the street, and were not fit to be seen 
there.” 

One of Longfellow’s characters, the 
Baron of Hohenfels, gives himself up to 
the rapture of gazing on the metamor- 
phosis of his manuscript into print, and 
he says, “In all probability, I shall die 
with a proof-sheet in my hands.”” Some 
one speaks of the satisfaction of the 
poor, shrinking girl advertising in the 
newspaper for a situation, and seeing 
herself in print almost takes her breath 
away. Possibly, nota few authors would 
echo Hartley's words: 

“I own I like to see my works in print; 

The page looks knowing, though there’s nothing 

in ’t.” 

On the other hand, Schleiermacher 
says: “It is disagreeable to me to see 
myself in print. I could hardly bear it, 
even in the case of these few detached 
thoughts.” Goethe also had a reluctance 
to appear in print. But such authors 
are in a small, though “respectable,” 
minority; and even Goethe himself once 
says: “I was pleased to see my dramatic 
sketch in clean proof-sheets; it looked 
looked really better than I myself ex- 
pected.” Boileau says of one of his 
characters: 

“Et, toujours amoureux de ce qu’il vient d’ écrire, 
Ravi d’ étonnement, en soi-meme il s’ admire.” 
Douglas Jerrold dropped his first liter- 

ary effort into the letter-box of the 
printing-office where he was a compos- 
itor, and passed an anxious night; but 
next morning the sun rose very bright 
when the editor handed him his own 
composition to comfPose in a second sense, 
together with an address to the anony- 
mous contributor, asking for further con- 
tributions. Tom Moore ‘says: “It was 





in this year, 1793, that for the first time 
I enjoyed the honor and glory (for such 
it truly was to me) of seeing verses of my 
own in print.” Dean Swift tells of the 
young author’s anxious pleasure, from 
the time he dispatches his manuscript 
to the editor; 
“ And how agreeably surprised 
Are you to see it advertised !”” 

It would seem that this interest in a 
proof-sheet never wore away in Southey. 
When quite an old man, he writes, “If 
you have as much pleasure in reading a 
proof-sheet as I have, I may wish you joy 
of your employment.” 

A hero, wounded in battle, referring 
to his being mentioned with honor in the 
dispatches from Waterloo, says that even 
at one’s last gasp, one is never sorry to 
see one’s self in print. 

None but an author knows an author’s cares, 
Or Fancy’s fondness for the child she bears; 
Committed once into the public arms, 

‘The baby seems to smile with added charms. 

We find among book-makers constant 
warning against too great devotion to 
books. Numerous ancients and moderns, 
in prose and poesy, descant on the senti- 
ment contained in the Greek proverb, 
“How empty is learning, unless good 
sense [zous| accompany it!" 

Biglow says: 

* An’ yit I love th’ unhighschooled way 
Ol’ farmers hed when I wuz younger; 


Their talk wuz meatier,*an’ "ould stay, 
While book-froth seems to whet your hunger.” 


Charles Reade says that the main whose 
knowledge all comes from reading accu- 
mulates a great number, not of facts, but 
‘‘shadows, often so thin, indistinct, and 
featureless, that, when one of the facts 
themselves runs against him in real life, 
he does not know his old friend, round 
about which he has written a smart leader 
in a journal and a ponderous trifle in the 
Polysyllabic Review.” 

Hawthorne, who has been named 
“America’s most original genius of the 
cultured class,” pictures Adam and Eve 
at home. The mother of us all, then a 
charming young married lady, says: 
“My dear Adam, you look pensive and 
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dismal! Do fling down that stupid thing; 
for, even if it should speak, it would not 
be worth attending to. Let us talk with 
one another, and with the sky, and the 
green earth, and its trees and flowers. 
They will teach us better knowledge than 
we can find here.”’ She probably feared 
the hardy gardener degenerating into the 
class of which Hawthorne elsewhere gives 
us a specimen,—a bookworm, a heavy- 
looking gentleman in green spectacles, 
‘fone of those men who are born to 
gnaw dead thoughts,” and who says that 
his ‘‘only reality was a bound volume.” 

Tennyson speaks somewhat contempt- 
uously of, 

‘With blinded eyesight, poring over miserable 

books.” 

Sam Slick says: ‘“ Book-larned men 
seldom know nothin’ but books; and 
there is one never was printed, yet worth 
all they got on their shelves, which they 
never read, nor even so much as cut the 
leaves of,—for they do n't understand the 
handwritin’ ,—and that is, human natur’.”’ 
Somewhere else he professes to make 
his own opinions, as he used to make 
his own clocks, and finds them truer 
than other men’s. 

“‘Never be over-eager about books,” 
says Marcus Antoninus; ‘such a fond- 
ness for reading will be apt to perplex 
your mind; and the wise and witty 
Chaucer would add :, 

“And I say his opinion was good. 
Why shulde man studie and make himselven wood 
[mad], \ 

Upon a book in cloistre always to pore?” 
While Regiarol, a Frenchman, strongly 
says: ‘‘A man who thinks always knows 
far more science than a man who learns. 
He who does is worth a thousand of the 
man who merely thinks.” 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
says that though an intellectual man be 
made up of nine-tenths of book-learning 
and one-tenth himself yet he need not 
read much; for society is a strong solu- 
tion of books, drawing the virtue out of 
what is best worth reading, as hot water 
draws the strength out of tea-leaves. 
He tells us that if he were a prince he 





would buy a teapot of this kind, that is, 
a studious man whom he could turn on 
at pleasure, and satisfy his intellectual] 
thirst with some exquisite essence of Jit. 
erature. 

In Adam Bede, the hero says to "Squire 
Donnithorne: 

‘But where's the use of me talking to 
you, sir? You know better than I do.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, Adam,” an. 
swers the young ‘squire; ‘I think your 
life has been a better school to you than 
college has been to me.”’ 

“Why, sir,’’ Adam rejoins, “‘ you seem 
to think of college something like Bartle 
Massey does. He says ‘college mostly 
makes people like bladders—just good 
for nothing but t’ hold the stuff as is 
poured into them.’” 

Now for a little versifying of this ilk, 
Wordsworth says: 

“Up, up, my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you ‘ll grow double. 
Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! on my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it.”” 

Tom Hood founds upon a Greek epi- 
gram his address to Pallas Minerva, in 
which the wearied student complains 
somewhat in this way: 

** My temples throb, my pulses boil, 
I’m sick of song and ode and ballad, 
And so I take the midnight oil, 
And pour it on a lobster salad. 
My brain is dull, my sense is foul, 
I can not write a verse or read,— 
Then, Pallas, take away thine owl, 
And let us have @ dark instead.” 

But for downright punning in cold 
blood, perhaps there is nothing more ne- 
farious than Hogarth’s impromptu to 
Tighe, who could not be persuaded by 
the dinner-bell to leave his Greek book: 

” Then come to dinner, do, my honest Tighe, 

And leave thy Greek, and 7 B 7. 
eata bito’ pie.” 

Most of us have often imagined what our 
ecstasy would be if translated for even a 
brief time to the literary Olympus, where 
we could sit among the gods and vwa¢es, 
whose vaticinations we love to read, and 
hear them talk novels and poems and 
histories and disquisitions at the dinner 
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table; but perhaps coming too near might 
dispel the sweet enchantment which dis- 
tance lends, and too great a familiarity 
might even breed contempt. 

De Quincey, one of the gods himself, 
enlarges on the flat and unprofitable 
character of merely “literary society.” 
He says that literary men are either 
spoiled for good conversation by vices 
of reserve and of over-consciousness, or 
they are apt to be desperately common- 
place. 

Southey, a purely literary man, says 
of literary society that it ‘‘is about the 
worst society in the world,” and “‘literary 
parties " he calls ‘‘my abomination.” 
Byron writes in his journal: “In general, 
I do not‘draw well with literary men; 
not that I dislike them, but I never 
know what to say to them after I have 
praised their last publication.” He then 
excepts some men of the world, as Scott 
and Moore, and visionaries, as Shelley; 
and thus continues: ‘But your literary, 
every-day man and I never went well in 
company, especially your foreigner, whom 
I never could abide; except Giordani, 
and—and—and—lI really can ’t name 
any other.” 

Rousseau. complains bitterly of the 
cabales des gens de lettres he encountered 
in Paris, and their homteuses guerelles. 
Vinet asserts that dighity of manners is 
much more common among men of 
science than of literature; for the latter 
live in a world of man's, but the former 
in a world of God's. 

Coleridge, when describing an evening 
spent among tradesmen in Birmingham, 
attests that nowhere is more unaffected 
good sense exhibited, and particularly 
nowhere more elasticity and freshness 
of mind, than in the conversation of the 
reading men in manufacturing towns. 

Emerson’s judgment is that the con- 
ditions of literary success are almost 
destructive of the best social power, as 
they do not leave that frolic liberty 
which only can encounter a companion 
on the best terms. 

Christopher North describes a literary 





dinner-party with glorious humor: ‘On 
each side of the lord of the mansion he 
places a philosopher; on each side of the 
lady, a poet; somewhere or other about 
the board, a theatrical star, a foreign fid- 
dler, an outlandish traveler, and a conti- 
tinental refugee. But all lips are hermet- 
ically sealed. The author of the five- 
guinea quarto on the drawing-room table 
is sound asleep, with round, unmeaning 
face, breathing tranquillity. The author 
of a profound treatise on the national 
debt sits beside him, with eyes fixed on 
the ceiling. The illustrious traveler, 
whose conversational prowess has been 
the talk of Europe, has been stroking his 
chin for the last half-hour, and nothing 
more. You might not only hear a pin 
drop, a mouse stir, but either event would 
rouse the whole company like a peal of 
thunder,” 

No doubt, however, there is much dis- 
count on this professed disagreeableness 
of literary society. Sir John Ellesmere 
exclaims that authors are generally in 
ecstasies when talking to one another of 
each other's performances. ‘‘HaveI not 
seen a number of serpents in a cage as 
civil to each other as possible, upreared 
upon the penultimate parts of their tails, 
and bowing affably to one another,—in 
process of time to become quite fond and 
fondling.” Like Thackeray’s two pro- 
fessors of music, who so loved to meet: 

“Mein lieben Herr,” one would say, 
‘your sonata in X flat is sublime.” 

“Chevalier,” would the other reply, 
“‘dat andante movement of yours in W 
is worthy of Beethoven.” 

Mr. Hayley and Miss Anna Seward, 
of the last century, devoted themselves 
to high-flown encomiums on one another; 
and Porson, a contemporary wit, paro- 
odied them as follows: 

“« She. ‘Tuneful poet, Britain’s glory! 

Mr. Hayley, that is you—’ 
He, ‘Ma’am, you carry all before you; : 
Trust me, Litchfield Swan, you do 


She. ‘Ode, didactic, epic, sonnet; 
Mr. Hayley, you’re divine—’ 
He. ‘Ma'am, I’ll take my oath upon it, 
You alone are all the Nine!’” 


GEO. C. JONES. 
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OUR CHILDHOOD. 
’ IS sad, yet sweet, to listen Whose smiles are like the sunshine 


To the soft wind’s gentle swell, 


And think we hear the music 

Our childhood knew so well; 
To gaze out on the even, 

And the boundless fields of air, 
And feel again our boyhood’s wish 

To roam like angels there! 


There are many dreams of gladness 
That cling around the past, 
And from the tomb of feeling 
Old thoughts come thronging fast ; 
The forms we loved so dearly 
In the happy days now gone, 
The beautiful and lovely, 
So fair to look upon. 


Those bright and gentle maidens 
Who seemed so formed for bliss, 
Too glorious and too heavenly 
For such a world as this; 


Whose dark soft eyes seemed swimming 


In a sea of liquid light, 


And whose locks of gold were streaming 


O’er brows so sunny bright ; 





In the Spring-time of the year; 
Like the changeful gleams of April, 
They followed every tear! 
They have passed, like hopes, away, 
And their loveliness has fled; 
O, many a heart is mourning 
That they are with the dead. 


And yet the thought is saddening, 
To muse on such as they, 

And feel that all the beautiful 
Are passing fast away ! 

That the fair ones whom we love 
Grow to each loving breast 

Like the tendril of the clinging vine, 
Then perish where they rest. 


And we can but think of these, 
In the soft and gentle spring, 
When the trees are waving o’er us, 
And the flowers are blossoming ; 
And we know that Winter's coming, 
With its cold and stormy sky, 
And the glorious beauty round us 
Is budding but to die. 
Gro. D. PRENTICE. 





COMPENSATION. 


OMETH sunshine after rain; 
After mourning, joy again ; 
After heavy, bitter grief 
Dawneth surely sweet relief; 


And my soul, who, from her height, 


Sank to realms of woe and night, 
Wingeth now to heaven her flight. 


He whom this world dares not face 
Hath refreshed me with his grace, 
And his mighty hand unbound 
Chains of hell about me wound; 
Quicker, stronger, leaps my blood, 
Since his mercy, like a flood, 
Poured o’er all my heart for good. 





sitter anguish have I borne, 
Keen regret my heart hath torn, 
Sorrow dimmed my weeping eyes, 
Satan blinded me with lies; 

Yet at last am I set free, 

Help, protection, love, to me 
Once more true companions be. 


Ne’er was left a helpless prey, 
Ne’er with shame was turned away, 
He who gave himself to God, 

And on him had cast a load; 

Who in God his hope hath placed, 
Shall not life in pain outwaste— 
Fullest joy he yet shall taste. 


PAUL GERHARDT. 
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UNCLOUDED VIEWS. 


NE of the most sublime passages in 

Bunyan’s beautiful allegory is the 
description of the pilgrims in the Land 
of Beulah. Here Christian and Hope- 
ful beheld the sun perpetually shining, 
and heard continually the singing of 
birds, and breathed the fragrance of im- 
mortal airs. The Celestial City shone 
full in view, and shining ones from the 
gardens of Paradise came out to meet 
them. 

No doctrine of the Scriptures is more 
clear than that the end of the righteous 
is peace, and that the final triumph of 
the believer shall prove an important 
evidence to the power, the glory, and 
the completeness of his redeeming grace. 
The Christian pilgrim draws near to the 
gates of cternal life with inward delight, 


and with spiritual pulses throbbing. His 
heart is uplifted; prayer ceases, praise 
begins. 


It is often said that it is less how one 
dies than how one lives that furnishes 
the evidence of a happy immortality. 
This is in a certain sense true. It is a 
devout and useful life that brings heaven 
near at the final hour; and the Christian 
may die silent, and yet be a victor. 

But a serene and happy death is a 
part of the work of redeeming grace, and 
is a promise that the Christian may le- 
gitimately expect to see fulfilled. 

“Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

It is the privilege of all true Christians 
to die calmly trusting in God; it.is given 
to many to die triumphantly, gloriously 
witnessing the power of Christ to save. 

“The ransomed of the Lord 
Shall return to Zion, 
With songs and everlasting joy.” 

Beneath the pulpit of the Sands-street 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn, rests the sa- 
cred dust of Summerfield, that child of 
genius and child of God, whose fiery zeal 
and marvelous eloquence once sent a 
religious impulse through the world. 





His last days were spent in the city of 
New York, the scene of his most active 
labors. About the middle of June, 1825, 
he became conscious that the time of his 
departure was near. He was a great 
sufferer. A friend desired to administer 
an anodyne. 

‘‘Give me nothing,” he said, ‘that 
will create a stupor, as I wish to be per- 
fectly collected, so that I may have an 
unclouded view.” 

It was a lovely June evening, and it 
became evident that the celestial mes- 
senger would soon appear, and that the 
departing spirit would be on the other 
side of the river in the morning. He 
called for his sister, and took her hand. 

‘*Tell Amelia,” he said, with a coun- 
tenance luminous with beatitude, ‘tell 
Amelia—tell Anne—tell them—all is 
perfection.” 

The Celestial City appeared; he stood 
on the Delectable summits, and took an 
“‘unclouded view.” 


“No cloud these regions know, 
Realms ever bright and fair.” 


“But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked steadfastly up into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God, and said, 
Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God.” 

The protomartyr beheld God's glory 
and died; and in all ages have there 
been those who have supposed that they 
had views of the celestial world at the 
dying hour. They have seemed, like 
Summerfield, to have had unclouded 
views. 

**His sun went down in cloudless skies, 

Assured upon the morn to rise, 

In lovelier array; 
But not, like earth’s declining light, 
To vanish back again to night. 
The zenith, where he now shall glow 
No bound, no setting beam, can know. 
Without or cloud or shade of woe 

Is that eternal day.” 
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As when the traveler approaches some 
grand old city in the morning twilight, 
the ocean mists at first obscure its mag- 
nificence from view; but, as he reaches 
the summit of the hills at the rising of 
the sun, he sees the tops of spires gleam- 
ing in the early beams, and hears the 
sweet music of unseen bells. The sun 
dissipates the mist, and he has an un- 
clouded view. 

“The Celestial City,’ said Payson, ‘‘is 
full in my view.” 

“I breathe the air of heaven,’ 
Stephen Gano. 

“This is heaven begun,” said Thomas 
Scott. 

‘* Christ — angels — beautiful — delight- 
ful!’ were the last words of Dr. Hope. 

“Do you see,’’ said Edmund Auger, 
“that blessed assembly, who await my 
arrival? Do you hear that sweet music 
with which holy men invite me, that I 
may be henceforth a partaker of their 
happiness? How delightful it is to be in 
the society of blessed spirits! Let us go! 
We must go! Let me go!” 

The life of Melanchthon had a shining 
eventide. He seemed to linger long and 
sweetly on the borders of the heavenly 
land, passing the happy hours in devo- 
tion, and in contemplating the immeas- 
urable joys that awaited him in the re- 
gions of glory and immortality. 

As his last hour came, the light of 
Beulah seemed to shine around him, 
dissolving the mists that clouded the 
Celestial City. 

“Will you have any thing else?” 
kindly asked a friend. 

“Aliud nihil nisi coelum [nothing else 
but heaven],” was his jubilant answer. 

Silence followed. An attendant at- 
tempted to adjust his clothing. He said, 
with an expression of ineffable sweetness: 

“Do not disturb my delightful repose.” 

Life ebbs; but the full sunshine of 
heaven comes in with the going out of 
the tide. His face brightens with more 
than earthly splendor; he lingers a little 
and is gone. 

“I go,” said Whitefield, in his last 
sermon, preached at Exeter, N. H., a 


said 
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few hours before his death, ‘‘to my ever. 
lasting rest. My sun of life has arisen, 
shone, and is setting; nay, it is about to 
rise, to shine forever.” 

He died on the following morning, at 
the rising of the sun, as he sat at his 
window looking out on the hills of 
Newbury. 

“I am going to throw myself under 
the wings of the cherubim before the 
mercy-seat,”’ said Fletcher, of Madeley, 
as he came down from his pulpit, to ad- 
minister the holy communion with his 
dying hands. 

The mind of Thomas Walsh was in- 
volved in spiritual darkness a short time 
before his departure; but his sun sud- 
denly emerged from the cloud, and set 
in a halo of glory. It was Sabbath eve, 
He desired to be left alone to meditate, 
Suddenly he was heard to exclaim, in a 
voice of transport: 

“He is come! He is come! My be- 
loved is mine, and I am his—his forever!” 

They went to him, but found him dead. 

Said the late Senator Foote, of Ver- 
mont, dying at the Capital: 

** Jesus, the visions of thy face 

Have overpowering charms; 

Scarce shall I fear death’s cold embrace, 
If Christ be in my arms. 

Then, while I feel my heart-strings break, 
How sweet the moments roll! 

A mortal paleness on my cheek, 
A glory in my seul.” 

Again and again he repeated ‘the 
stanza, and declared to the statesmen 
around his bed that he died with heaven 
full in view. 

The triumph is often silent, a look or 
a sign being the witness. Said Miss M. 
Freeman Shepherd, of the exit of Alex- 
ander Cruden, the commentator, and 
compiler of the Concordance: 

“Mr. Cruden had no lingering illness. 
Having gone to his room as usual, his 
maid, ringing in the morning, found no 
answer. She went to his room,—he was 
not there; to his bed-chamber,—he was 
not there; into his closet, where he had 
an easy-chair,—here she found him, 
kneeling in the chair, his hands lifted up 
to heaven,—quite dead.” 
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“For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 
For very love, beholding 
‘Thy happy name, they weep. 


The mention of thy glory 

Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 

And love, and life, and rest,” 


Dying testimonies of rare beauty have 
fallen from the lips of pious women; 
and, if less familiar than those of emi- 
nent reformers and divines, they are not 
less worthy as witnesses of the power of 
religion to impart spiritual comfort and 
triumph at the hour of dissolution. Pious 
women, as well as worthy men, have, 
near the heavenly portals, been filled 
with exultation and triumph, have seen 
transporting prospects from the Delecta- 
ble Mountains, and have heard the music 
of celestial harps and the ringing of ce- 
lestial bells. They have walked in Beu- 
lah, leaning on the arm of their Beloved; 
and their souls, amid the wrecks of mor- 
tality, have been freshened and exhilar- 
ated by the fragrance and glory of a 
heavenly atmosphere. 

“O, those rays of glory!” said Mrs. 
Clarkson, when dying. 

“My God, I come flying to thee!” 
said Lady Alice Lucy. 

Lady Hastings said: 

“O, the greatness of the glory that is 
revealed to me!”’ 

Beautiful is the expression of the dying 
poetess, Mrs. Hemans: 

“T feel as if I were sitting with Mary 
at the feet of my Redeemer, hearing the 
music of his voice, and learning of him 
to be meek and lowly.” 

No poetry, she said, could express, ner 
imagination conceive of the visions of 
blessedness that flitted across her fancy, 
and made her waking hours more de- 
lightful than those even that were given 
to temporary repose. 

Similar was the experience of Mrs. 
Rowe. She said, with tears of joy, that 
she knew not that she had ever felt such 
happiness in all her life. 

Hannah More’s last words were: ‘‘ Wel- 
come, joy!” 

Children, too, have thus passed away, 

Vor. XXXVI.—s* 





assured that the heavenly world was 
opening to receive them. 

‘*Tell the missionary the blind sees,” 
said a dying Hindoo boy. ‘I glory in 
Christ; I glory.” 

Titelmann was a brutal persecutor of 
the followers of the German reformers. 
“The martyrology of ,the provinces,” 
says Motley, in his ‘‘ Dutch Republic,” 
“reeks with his murders. He burned 
men for idle words or suspected thoughts ;” 
he rarely waited, according to his frank 
confession, for deeds.”’ 

Among his victims were Robert Ogier 
and his family, of Ryssel, in Flanders, 
whom he accused of heresy on account 
of his neglecting to attend mass. The 
whole family were condemned to be 
burned at the stake. Ogier had a son, 
a mere boy, remarkable for his piety, 
amiable disposition, and for his intelli- 
gence. ‘O God,” prayed the boy, when 
they had fastened him to the stake, 
‘Eternal Father, accept the sacrifice of 
our lives, in the name of thy beloved 
Son!” 

‘Thou liest, scoundrel!’’ said a monk, 
who was lighting the fagots. ‘‘God is not 
your father; ye are the devil’s children.” 

The flames arose, and the boy looked 
heavenward. ‘Look, my father!’’ he 
exclaimed, in a voice of transport; ‘‘all 
heaven is opening, and I see ten thou- 
sand angels rejoicing over us. Let us 
be glad; for we are dying for the truth.” 

The melancholy history of Louis XVII, 
Dauphin and titular King of France, is 
well known, He was a lively and beau- 
tiful boy, ardently attached to his father 
and mother, in whose society his time 
was wholly spent before the stormy pe- 
riod of the Revolution, His last inter- 
view with his father, in the Temple, was 
most affecting; and it is related that the 
Queen fought the guards, who came to 
remove him from her apartment in 
prison, until her strength was exhatsted, 
and she fell upon the stone floor, rigid 
and senseless, like one dead. After the 
execution of his parents, he was given 
over to the care of a shoemaker in the 
Temple, a wretch named Simon, who 
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cruelly tortured him, with the design of 
causing his death without committing 
palpable murder. He was placed in a 
filthy cell, where he could neither breathe 
fresh air nor take exercise, and was left 
entirely alone day after day, with only a 
scanty supply of food and water. His 
bed was not made for six months, and 
his clothes were not changed for a year. 
His keeper used to beat him brutally, 
and that without provocation. His limbs 
became stiff through inactivity, and his 
mind became vacant and deranged. He 
used to sit in his chair, utterly motionless, 
without -so much as attempting to drive 
away the rats that nibbled at his clothing 
and feet. 

Some remark that he had made hav- 
ing been construed to the reproach of 
his mother, he resolved not to speak 
again, and severe beatings could not 
force him to break his resolution. 

After the overthrow of the revolution- 
ary government of Robespierre and the 
Jacobins, he was placed under the guar- 
dianship of more merciful keepers; but 
his health had been impaired beyond 
recovery, and he died in the Summer 
of 1795, in the arms of Lasne, one of his 
guardians. Just before he expired, he 
was asked if he was in pain. 

“‘Yes,”’ he answered; ‘‘but not in so 
much as I wa’, the music is so sweet.”’ 

It was a quiet June day, and there was 
no music in or around the Temple. He 
seemed to listen; his face grew calm and 
beautiful, his spirit shining through his 
wasted features like a lamp through a 
shade of alabaster. He said: 

**Do you not hear the music?” 

One asked whence it came. 

He answered, ‘‘ From above!” 

His large eyes grew more luminous; 
his attention became steadily fixed, as 
though he were listening to low, sweet 
voices in the air. In this happy frame of 
mind he expired. 

As John Bunyan drew near the river 
of death he seemed to have unclouded 
views, and to tarry awhile for refresh- 
ment in the land of Beulah, thus fulfill- 
ing his own dream of the pilgrim. 





Shaking off for a moment the lethar- 
gic fever, he began to speak to those 
around his dying bed of the joys that 
were awaiting him. ‘ 

“There is no good in this life,’ he 
cried out, “but what is mingled with 
some evil. Honors perplex, riches dis- 
quiet, and pleasures ruin health; but in 
heaven we shall find blessings in their 
purity, without any ingredient to embit- 
ter, with every thing to sweeten them. 
O, who is able to conceive the inexpress- 
ible, inconceivable joys that are there! 
None but those who have tasted them, 
Lord, help us to put such a value upon 
them here that, in order to prepare our- 
selves for them, we may be willing to 
forego the loss of all those deluding 
pleasures here! How will the heavens 
echo their joy when the bride, the Lamb's 
wife, shall come to dwell with her hus- 
band forever! Christ is the desire of 
nations, the joy of angels, the delight of 
the Father. What solace, then, must 
that soul be filled with that hath the 
possession of him to all eternity! 0, 
what acclamations of joy will there be 
when all the children of God shall meet 
together, without fear of being disturbed 
by the antichristian and carnal brood! 
Is there not a time coming when the 
godly may ask the wicked what profit 
they have in their pleasure, what com- 
fort in their greatness, and what fruit in 
all their labor? If you would be better 
satisfied what the beautiful vision means, 
my request is that you would live holily, 
and go and see.” 

His last words were: 
world to come.” 

But while the pages of biography are 
luminous with such scenes as_ these, 
which the Church may properly ap- 
propriate to her treasures of Christian 
experience, it is not best for the dis- 
ciple greatly to concern himself about 
the state of feeling with which he shall 
meet the final hour. His work has to 
do with present duties; and, doing these, 
he may safely trust the events of the 
future to his risen Lord: he shall not 
die desolate. It is his duty to have 
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within him the living Christ, the posses- 
sion of possessions to his soul. ‘He 
shall swallow up death in victory,” sang 
the Hebrew prophet of the glory of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. He who has the 
spiritual indwelling of Christ shall die at 
last without tasting death. ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life.’’ ‘‘ Death hath 
no more dominion over him.”” ‘Thanks 





be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!" 

Go forward, then, hand in hand with 
Christ. The living fountains are before 
you. The glory of Immanuel's land 
breaks over the river. All that can satisfy 
the soul awaits you. ‘Beat on, O heart, 
and long for dying!” 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





** DOBY.” 


ie gold fever of 1859-60, and the 
consequent rush across the Plains, 
established a line of sod-houses from the 
Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains, 
which have developed one of the most 
important sections of our country, and 
opened the door of thousands of com- 
fortable and substantial homes to the 
honest homesteaders of the West. Fif- 
teen years ago, the belt of country lying 
between the Rocky Mountains, on the 
west, and the Missouri River, on the east, 
and stretching indefinitely north and 
south, was considered asa worthless waste, 
a treeless, uninhabitable section, without 
soil, building material, water, or protec- 
tion against the biting, blinding storms 
of Winter, which swept furiously down 
from the mountain fastnessess of the 
great unexplored, uninvaded home of 
the storm king of North America. To- 
day the sod-house, the advance-fuard of 
civilization and enterprise in the extreme 
West, has developed the agricultural 
adaptability of the Western Desert, in- 
vaded and made public the secret domain 
of the AZolus of our continent, furnished 
homes and fortunes to hundreds of thou- 
sands of God's children, and developed, 
by its own peculiar adaptability, the re- 
sources and wealth of an important sec- 
tion of our country, the great grain and 
stock producing region of the Missouri 
Valley. What the log-hut was to the 
early settlers of New England, the sod- 





house, ‘‘doby,”’ or ‘‘dug-out,’’ has been 
to the pioneer on the prairies of the Mis- 
souri Valley. The same force of circum- 
stances which gave the log-house an im- 
portant position in the history of the 
eastern half of our great country, has 
made the sod dwelling an equally impor- 
tant factor in the development of the 
western portion, and entitled it to a place 
beside its earlier, but scarcely less sub- 
stantial or respectable, brother at the 
Centennial Exposition, and in the history 
of the great country of countries, the 
home of the honest toiler, of whatever 
race or condition. ; 
Strange as it may appear to those un- 
acquainted with the fact, there are tens, 
perhaps hundreds, of thousands of people 
in the Missouri Valley, living to-day in 
houses of sod, turf taken from God's 
green sward of the great West, laid up 
with mortar which nature kindly fur- 
nishes prepared, and plastered inside 
with the sandy loam which underlies the 
black alluvium from which the varied 
vegetation springs. Within these homes, 
comfortable beyond the log or frame 
house of the timbered regions, and 
equally cleanly and healthful, families 
are reared, the elements of education 
dispensed, seeds of piety sown, and the 
foundation of future fame and fortune 
successfully laid. Beneath their foster- 
ing influence the great fertile but tree- 
less plains have been brought under 
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cultivation, the elements have been made | 


subject to the wants of mankind, towns 
have sprung up in the uninhabited waste, 
the iron horse has been called to his duty 
in their domain, the great agricultural 
wealth of the country developed, and 
the desert made to blossom as the rose. 
To the sod-house of the West belongs 
honors innumerable, belongs the credit 
of the thrift and prosperity with which 
the Missouri Valley is to-day graced and 
made happy. 

It was my fortune, in 1859, to visit the 
then uninhabited and almost unknown 
section west of the Missouri, and to wit- 
ness the construction and practical test 
of the then novelty, a dwelling composed 
of turf from the surrounding prairies. It 
has been my fortune since to watch, with 
a considerable degree of interest, the de- 
velopment of this to be great grain and 
stock belt of the Union, and to note, with 
the care which its novelty and peculiari- 
ties suggested, the influence which this 
great factor, the sod-house, has had in 
determining the growth and importance 
of the country. The cry.of gold in the 
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Pike’s Peak region drew, at the date | 


mentioned, large numbers of people 
thither, to supply whom with food be- 
came the business of the settlers then 
scattered along the Missouri River, within 
a few miles of its waters, and in reach of 
the scanty forests with which its banks 
are fringed. Ail provisions, clothing, 
and mining accouterments were freighted 
across this then uninhabited section, 
nearly a thousand miles in width, by 
teams of horses and cattle. Along the 
roads which these freighters had laid 
out, and which all the travel followed, 
enterprising ‘“ranchemen,” bent upon 
securing a portion of the profits of the 
season, established themselves for the 
sale of needed articles to the freighters, 
whose trips then occupied months instead 
of, as now, days, and for furnishing meals 
to the passengers on the stage-coaches, a 
line of which had been early established. 
The tents and temporary shelters, which 
these caterers had provided themselves, 


soon becoming insufficient, they cast 
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about for some more commodious and 
substantial shelters for themselves and 
guests, the numbers of which were rap. 
idly increasing. In the earlier days of 
military rule in that region, many of the 
buildings at Forts Kearney, Leavenworth, 
and other military posts, had, for want 
of timber, been constructed of adobe, or 
sun-dried bricks, the art of making which 
had been learned from the Mexicans, 
with whom the military on the western 
plains had been brought in contact, 
These were used in some instances by 
the ranchemen, until the idea of using 
sods instead suggested itself to the in- 
ventive genius of the necessitated house- 
builder, and the sod-house became a 
success. The method, source, and result 
of the two were so nearly related that 
the name of adobe, or ‘‘doby,”’ as it was 
every-where known, which properly be- 
longed to the sun-dried bricks, was also 
given the sod; and henceforth the sod, 
or ‘‘doby,” house became an important 
element of life in the Missouri Valley. 
Constant association or familiarity with 
“doby”’ failed, in this instance, to breed 
contempt; and the Missouri Valley set- 
tler, who, in freighting his farm products 
across the plains (and nearly every one did 
so), became more thoroughly acquainted 
with and accustomed to the sod-house, 
came to recognize its value, and to look 
upon it as a valuable aid in the economy 
of prairie life. Those who had substan- 
tial wooden homes on the Missouri so 
far recognized the practical value of 
“doby’’ as to make immediate use of 
the principle on their farms, in the con- 
struction of sod out-houses, and various 
buildings which they might chance to 
need: and thus the sod-house took another 
step in advance, and demonstrated its 
practical utility‘and durability beside its 
more pretentious wooden prototype. From 
this point the transition was easy. The 
son, who had grown up familiar with the 
“doby,” and been thoroughly convinced 
of its use and durability, becoming of 
age, and desirous of, erecting a claim 
shanty on government land, and making 
a homestead his own by a temporary 
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residence a few days of each year thereon, 
readily adopted the sod-house as a visible 
habitation, the material for which was 
convenient, and the practicability thor- 
oughly tested. Later, when the want for 
a permanent home came about, with the 
fashion already inaugurated, and the 
practicability and cheapness especially 
apparent, there was little difficulty in the 
adoption of doby as the material for a 
dwelling, and the home to which the will- 
ing, true-hearted, devoted bride was 
borne. Of the hundreds of thousands 
of young couples who have made their 
homes on the prairies of the Missouri 
Valley, probably more than half owe their 
first home together, and much of their 
success, to doby. 

The method of construction is not un- 
like that of the brick dwelling, except 
that mortar is not always used in laying 
thesods. A “breaking” plow, such as is 
used in subduing prairie-grass, and pre- 
paring the soil for cultivation, turns the 
sod in strips, perhaps a foot in width, and 
of indefinite length. They are then cut 
in pieces about two and a half feet long, 
by means of a spade, and are ready for 
the wall. They are laid up with as much 
care and nicety as the native skill of the 
builder can produce, and the edges care- 
fully trimmed with a sharp spade, so that 
the wall, when completed, is as smooth, 
and, after being thoroughly dried, is also 
equally as solid as a brick wall. Win- 
dow and door frames are set in as in the 
construction of brick buildings, and the 
houses are covered sometimes with shin- 
gles, sometimes with a thatch of the long 
prairie grass from the low grounds, and 
sometimes with several layers of sod cut 
to turn the rain and make tight joints, 
Frequently they are divided into several 
rooms by walls of sod, and occasionally 
they are two or more stories in height; 
but usually they are built but one story 
in height, and with only one room, which 
is subdivided by light wooden partitions, 
or in some cases by blankets. The walls, 
when completed, are plastered smoothly 
inside, and, being thoroughly white- 
washed, present a neat and eminently 





healthful and cleanly appearance. The 
‘‘best room” is papered and carpeted, 
the walls adorned with pictures, while the 
vines trained about the door and win- 
dows lend their cheerful and refining in- 
fluence, and the whole, when once inside 
and the idea of ‘‘sod-house’’ forgotten, 
has a homelike and cultivated appear- 
ance scarcely warranted by the exterior. 
In Winter, the sod-dwellings are easily 
warmed and but little affected through 
the thick non-conducting walls by the fu- 
rious gales which sweep down from the 
north-west, bringing snow and ice and 
wintery desolation; while in Summer, 
they are, with proper ventilation, probably 
the coolest and most healthful habitation 
that could be devised. 

Frequently, in order to save time in 
the construction, a location is chosen on 
an abrupt hill-side, and an excavation 
made which, with the wall built up around 
it, forms the house on the same plan that 
‘*side-hill basements,”” with stone walls 
and ‘‘cellar-kitchens’’ are constructed. 
This, while securing ease in construction, 
precludes proper ventilation and light, 
and is usually only resorted to tempora- 
rily by those with whom time or assist- 
ance are lacking, and, after a year or 
more of useful existence, these ‘‘ dug- 
outs,”’ as they are termed, give way to 
the more pretentious and comfortable 
“doby.” 

As for the dwellers in these curious 
homes, the devotees of ‘‘ doby,”’ they are 
in all respects the same as humanity else- 
where. The farmer, and they are mostly 
farmers, rises at early dawn and labors 
throughout the day at the plow or in the 
harvest-field, and at night, with a prayer 
for divine protection and guidance, seeks 
that rest which honest toil affords. The 
children grow up strong and vigorous on 
the homely, healthful fare; they obtain 
the rudiments of an education in the doby 
school-house, and learn the story ‘of the 
cross at the Sabbath-school and Church. 
During the Summer season, they wan- 
der over the prairies gathering flowers or 
hunting the eggs of the prairie-chicken, 
and in Winter, with the parents, after the 
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crops are secured and the Autumn’s tasks 
completed, they gather at the fireside of 
evenings, and, while the corn, the prin- 
cipal fuel in this prairie region, crackles 
and burns brightly in the fire, they peruse 
the weekly paper published at the county 
town, discuss neighborhood gossip, feast 
upon pop-corn and molasses-candy, or 
join in singing familiar hymns from their 
Sunday-school tune books or Church mel- 
odies. Spelling - bees, singing - schools, 
Grange and Good Templar “‘ lodges”’ are 
| as numerous with them as in the sections 
 \ further east, and there are the same so- 
ciety heart-burnings, the same striving 
after dress and dignity, and the same 
marrying and giving in marriage that 
characterize society every-where, whether 
in dwellings of sod or brick or marble. 

To the West the sod-house has been 
the means of unparalleled development 
and usefulness ; to those who have adopted 
it, it has been a means of wealth and con- 
tentment, for a home and a means of 
support are both. To the treeless but 
fertile prairies it has brought settlers in- 
numerable, who could not have come but 
for it; to the settlers it has given homes 
and the means of making their own the 
lands which may be had by a residence 
and cultivation, Many there are who, 
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had they been obliged to purchase build- 
ing material and transport it hundreds of 
miles by wagon, must have waited many 
a weary year, but who, through the aid 
of ‘‘doby,’’ not only made themselves a 
shelter and a home, but secured for them. 
selves the fertile acres which may be had 
for the taking in this asylum for the per- 
secuted, poverty-stricken sons of men 
every-where. 

All over the western country, from the 
Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from Dakota to the Rio Grande, 
doby reigns supreme. Not that all the 
residences are thus built, for there are in 
places many wooden dwellings; and in 
the towns and along the railroads and 
rivers, houses of wood, and sometimes 
of brick and stone, have taken the place 
of the less pretentious sod-dwellings ; but 
in the newly settled regions, the sections 
which God's poor seek out in which to 
struggle with fortune and build houses 
for the families he has given them, doby 
is the priceless treasure, the boon which 
enables them to obtain a foothold, the 
free gift of nature, which furnishes shel- 
ter, and the medium through which come 
the blessings of home and happiness, and 
a trust in God and his overshadowing 
providence. O. P. AUSTIN, 

















“ REAT events are the pedestals that 

bear aloft noble and beautiful char- 
acters, which might else lie low in ob- 
scurity."" To those in whom such char- 
acters are developed, 


“Great thoughts, great feelings often come 
Like instincts unawares; 
Blending their souls’ sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
They go about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play.” 


War creates heroines as well as heroes. 
The American Revolution, though not 
placing the sword in the hands of a Joan 








MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


of Arc, nor making use of the vengeful 
dagger of a Charlotte Corday, nor call- 
ing into requisition the brilliant talents 
of a Madame Roland, yet developed in 
its feminine supporters and abettors pa- 
triotism more self-denying, but none the 
less exalted; feeling more gentle, but 


| none the less determined. 


Prominent among the patriotic women 
of 1776 stands Mrs. Abigail Adams, the 
wife of John Adams, a woman who en- 
joys the rare distinction of having been 
the wife of one president and the mother 
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of another. The father of Mrs. Adams 
was the Rev. William Smith, a Congre- 
gational clergyman in Weymouth, Mass- 
achusetts. Her mother was a Quincy. 
Herancestors were cultivated and learned, 
and her family associations were among 
those whose habits, feelings, and tastes 
Were marked by culture and refinement. 
In those days the education of girls was 
considered of very little importance, ex- 
cept in household matters, though women 
mingled freely in the religious contro- 
versies of the age. Mrs. Adams received 
her education in her father’s house, the 
ordering of whose family, it is said by 
her biographer, was not unlike that of 
the Vicar of Wakefield. 

John Adams was an early suitor for 
the hand of the fair Abigail Smith, but 
being an attorney (a profession which 
was then held in slight esteem), as well 
as the son of a poor, uneducated farmer, 
he received no encouragement at the 
hands of the aristocratic and learned 
Mr. Smith. The love of the daughter at 
length prevailing over the prejudices of 
the father, consent to the marriage was 
obtained, and the clergyman claimed the 
right to preach the bridal sermon, a cus- 
tom then much in vogue. To this the 
wily Abigail offered no objection, pro- 
vided she could furnish the text. Her 
father assenting, she gave him the words: 
“For John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and ye say he hath a devil.” Tra- 
dition doth not inform us whether the 
text was used or the substitution made of 
one less pointed. The marriage took 
place October 25, 1764. 

When a boy, Mr. Adams had a strong 
inclination for the life of a farmer, but 
one day’s trial of that vocation satisfied 
him, and he yielded to his father’s wish 
that he should receive a classical educa- 
tion. In due time he graduated at Har- 
vard College, and choosing the law for a 
profession, instead of the ministry as his 
father had hoped, he soon acquired dis- 
tinction at the bar. In 1765 he became 
absorbed in politics, and the determina- 
tion to resist oppression began to strength- 
en within him. His wife imbibed his 





principles, and to her are we indebted 
for the first declaration of independence, 
a declaration issued neither at Mecklen- 
burg nor Philadelphia, and preceding 
by months the one written by Jefferson. 
This declaration was contained in a let- 
ter written by Mrs. Adams at Braintree, 
to Mr. Adams at Philadelphia, at the 
time the king issued his proclamation 
‘for suppressing rebellion and sedition,” 
and was couched in the following lan- 
guage: 

“This intelligence will make a plain 
path for you, though a dangerous one. 
I could not join to-day in the petitions of 
our worthy pastor for a reconciliation be- 
tween our no longer parent State, but 
tyrant State, and these Colonies. Let us 
separate; they are unworthy to be our 
brethren. Let us renounce them; and, in- 
stead of supplications, as formerly, for their 
prosperity and happiness, let us beseech 
the Almighty to blast their counsels, and 
to bring to naught all their devices.” 

While Mr. Adams was absent at the 
session of the Colonial Congress, which, 
commencing in May, 1775, was not again 
discontinued till the close of the war, his 
brave wife, with her infant children, re- 
sided at Braintree, exposed to continual 
danger as the wife of the rebel upon 
whose head was. set the price of treason. 
Her letters breathed the purest spirit of 
patriotism, and so highly were they es- 
teemed in France, that those written to 
her sons during their sojourn in Paris 
were translated and published in French 
journals. 

Mrs. Adams appears not only to have 
been patriotic, but slightly affected by 
what in our day is denominated strong- 
mindedness; in fact, she seems to have 
been a first-class woman's rights woman, 
as may be seen in the following extract 
from a letter to her husband written in 
1776: ’ 

‘“‘T long to hear that you have declared 
an indepéndency. And, by the way, in 
the new code of laws, which I suppose it 
will be necessary for you to make, I de- 
sire you would remember the ladies, and 
be more generous and favorable to them 
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than your ancestors. Do not put such 
unlimited power in the hands of the hus- 
bands. Remember all men would be 
tyrants if they could. If particular care 
and attention is not paid to the ladies, 
we are determined to foment a rebellion, 
and will not hold ourselves bound by any 
laws in which we have no voice or rep- 
resentation. That your sex are naturally 
tyrannical is a truth so thoroughly estab 
lished as to admit of no dispute; but 
such of you as wish to be happy, will- 
ingly give up the ‘harsh title of master 
for the more tender and endearing one 
of friend. Why, then, not put it out of 
the power of the vicious and the lawless 
to use us with cruelty and indignity with 
impunity ?” 

We are not sure that the Stones and 
Stantons of the year of our Lord 1876 
can express themselves in any stronger 
terms upon this much mooted topic than 
did this matron of a century ago. No 
wonder that the enemies of Mrs. Adams, 
finding naught else in her character that 
was food for slander, accused her of ex- 
ercising an undue influence over her hus- 
band in the discharge of his official duties. 
No wonder, that, in defending upon the 
floor of Congress the right of women to 
petition on poiitical subjects, John Quincy 
Adams, the son of this noble woman, 
uttered the stirring language of the ac- 
companying paragraph: 

“The gentleman says that women have 
no right to petition on political subjects; 
that it is discreditable, not only to their 
section of the country, but also to the 
national character; that these females 
could have a sufficient field for the exer- 
cise of their influence in the discharge of 
their duties to their fathers, their hus- 
bands, or their children,—cheering the 
domestic circle, and shedding over it the 
mild radiance of the social virtues, in- 
stead of rushing into the fierce struggles 
of political life. I admit, sir, that it is 
their duty to attend to these things. 

But I say that the correct principle is, 
that women are fot only justified, but 
exhibit the most exalted virtue, when 
they do depart from the domestic circle, 





and enter on the concerns of their coun- 
try, of humanity, and of their God. Sir, 
I might go through the whole Sacred 
History and find innumerable examples 
of women, who not only took an active 
part in the politics of their times, but 
who are held up with honor to posterity 
for doing so. And what were’ 
the women of the United States in the 
struggle of the Revolution? Were they 
devoted exclusively to the duties and en- 
joyments of the fireside? When the 
soldiers were destitute of clothing, or 
sick, or in prison, from whence did relief 
come? From the hearts where patriot- 
ism erects her favorite shrine, and from 
the hand that is seldom withdrawn when 
the soldier is in need. The voice of our 
history speaks, trumpet-tongued, of the 
daring and intrepid spirit of patriotisin 
burning in the bosom of the women 
of that day. And, sir, is that 
spirit to be charged here, in this hall 
where we are sitting, as being ‘ discred- 
itable’ to our country’s name? So far 
from regarding such conduct as a na- 
tional reproach, I approve of it, and I 
glory in it.” 

That the son of Mrs. Adams should be 
patriotic was not fortuitous; it was only 
to be expected of one whose birth was 
during the stirring times caused by the 
imposition of the Parliamentary duty upon 
the importation of ‘‘ glass, paper, paint- 
ers’ colors, and tea,’’ and who was nar- 
tured by his mother in accordance with 
the strictest principles of liberty and 
equal rights. 

The satirists of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, as now, decried the 
prevailing extravagance in dress, ‘They 
adverted to the costly’ cloaks, the silk 
gowns, the powder puffs, the silk stock- 
ings, and other expensive feet-trappings, 
and exclaimed, great is the prodigality 
of the times!” But, as the struggle for 


liberty gradually overshadowed the land, 
the women began to realize that great 
sacrifices were required at their hands, 
and a decided change took place in re- 
gard to dress and display. All imported 
ornaments and fabrics were discarded, 
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and homespun garments usurped the 
place of those constructed of the daintiest 
materials. The men, following the ex- 
ample of wives and mothers, threw aside 
their shining stocks, cambric ruffles, silk 
stockings, and silver buckles, and went 
back to leather shoe-strings, checked 
neck-handkerchiefs, and brown home- 
spun cloth. The wife of Washington 
set the example of a domestic system 
adapted to the exigencies of the times; 
and when her husband arrived in New 
York to assume the duties of President, 
he was clad in a suit of homespun cloth. 
Mrs. Adams, we may be sure, was not 
behind her compeers in practising the 
self-denial demanded by the altered state 
of affairs. 

In 1784 she joined her husband in Eu- 
rope, and resided one year in France, 
when, on his being appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the court of Great 
Britain, she proceeded with him to Lon- 
don, where she was favorably received. 
During the twelve years of Mr. Adams's 
connection with te United States Gov- 
ernment, ‘‘she was universally esteemed 
for her endowments of mind, and her 
correct deportment.” 

The Norwich (Connecticut) Packet of 
August I, 1797, speaks of the arrival in 
town of John Adams and his lady, on 
their journey from the seat of Govern- 
ment to their home in Massachusetts, and 
adds: ‘‘ The Matross Company came out 
to welcome them in full uniform, and 
fired a Federal salute of sixteen guns. 
The President and his wife the next day 
proceeded to Providence, a large com- 
pany on horseback attending them out 
of Norwich.”’ 

Mrs. Adams is spoken of by her biog- 
rapher as being economical in her house- 
hold expenditures, though abounding in 





hospitality; affectionate to her friends, 
bountiful to her dependents, courteous 
and good-humored to her equals, and 
charitable to the poor. Late in life she 
was deeply afflicted in the loss of her 
only daughter. On the 28th of October, 
1818, she calmly lay down to her eternal 
rest, leaving, as is recorded by her affec- 
tionate son, ‘‘an example that if univers- 
ally followed, would restore to mankind 
the state of paradise before the fall.” 
“In every relation of life, she was a pat- 
tern of filial, conjugal, maternal, and 
social virtue.” 

In the portrait accompanying this 
sketch, we are charmed with the emi- 
nent fitness to her character of the sim- 
ple Continental dress, the close cap with 
its underhanging ringlets, the ruff, the 
short waist, the modest under-handker- 
chief, the shoulder drapery; but most of 
all we admire the soul-lit face, whose 
sharp eyes, deep-drawn lines, and firm 
mouth, betoken a deterinination to dare 
and die for a cause beloved. The whole 
countenance is as indicative of talent as 
are the round head, the full cheek, and 
arched mouth of the portrait of her hus- 
band; and to this talent how much may 
we not owe of the liberty which we, asa 
people, enjoy in this Centennial year? 

If by woman “‘sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin,”’ has it not also been, 
in abundant measure, through the self- 
sacrificing efforts of woman that man has 
been enabled “‘to turn to flight the armies 
of the aliens; ‘‘to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
to let the oppressed go free, to break 
every yoke of bondage?’ And will it 
not be through woman that shall come 
man’s final redemption from the power 
of the tempter, assume he what guise he 
will? N. C. WENTWORTH. 
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EVEN SO. 


ALM and peaceful lay the river; 
Not a ripple, curl, or quiver 
Broke the smoothness of its surface, marred the brightness of its tide; 
Not a cloud in all the heaven, 
Not the slightest token given, 
That beneath, the waves were driven, surging wild, and dark, and wide; 
Toward the west the sun was moving, 
Sea and sky seemed faint from loving, 
Even the zephyrs—given to roving—in their secret caves did hide. 


Off the shore my barque was lying 
Lightly, not a pennon flying; 
Anchor weighed and slipped her cable, all her moorings loosed at last; 
Near her rudder Hope was waiting. 
Joy—though still anticipating— 
Stood enrapt, while contemplating the fair scene, so still, so vast; 
Faith, his telescope had lifted 
‘Toward the sky, whose dome was rifted, 
And through which heaven’s light was sifted,—sifted over spar and mast. 


Now the tiller springs to duty ; 
Off she moves—a thing of beauty— 
Cleaves the river’s crystal bosom, as a loosened bird the air; 
One bright line, like silver, gleaming, 
Follows in her light wake, seeming 
Like the path that haunts one’s dreaming, down which walk God’s angels fair; 
Down which walk God’s angels to us, 
Striving ever to endue us 
With their grace, and gently woo us to ascend that shining stair. 


Noble barque! O heaven-sent treasure, 
Though one song in sweetest measure, 
Strophes to your worth and beauty, half must yet remain untold ; 
And you’re all my own! O heaven! 
Why should this great wealth be given, 
This dear gift to me be given, fraught with blessings manifold ? 
For this priceless boon, my Maker, 
Hear my vow, though storms o’ertake her, 
Billows dash against and break her, even the wreck I’ll prize and hold. 


O’er my barque the waves are gliding; 
In my heart a wreck I’m hiding; 
Through this wreck, dim ghostly specters flit like shadows to and fro; 
Flitting thus, they mock me ever, 
From the wreck they vanish never. 
Oft to rout them I’d endeavor, but my honor cries O, no! 
Keep the vow you made the giver, 
Bear them to that deep, dark river, 
Down whose tide heaven’s sunbeams quiver, soft I answer ‘‘ Even so.” 
JENNIE Joy. 
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TuHaT genial English author, Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton, now residing in France, has 
been amusing his fellow-countrymen in a 
new book with stories about the supersti- 
tious notions of the French peasantry of his 
neighborhood; and he and the world at 
large seem quite surprised that there can be 
so much bigotry and ignorance in a country 
in so many regards so enlightened and pro- 
gressive as France. And the only adverse 
criticism we have to offer the genial story- 
teller is, that he leaves his tale half told. 
When one leaves the larger towns of France 
and goes into the rural districts, the igno- 
rance and superstition are simply appalling ! 
It seems almost impossible that this state of 
things could be so bad in a country whose 
cultivated portions are so intelligent and 
sprightly, and in matters of politics and re- 
ligion are proverbially incredulous. If we 
go, for instance, to the ancient province of 
Normandy, we shall find that the fairy 
world there seems to play a more important 
part to the whole community than does any 
world of mere facts. The entire population 
seems to live on phantasy, and the rural 
community, especially, give up to the fairies 
* the general oversight over the whole coun- 
try. Every district or parish is under the 
care of some special fairy. Every evening the 
fairies of the region are supposed to hold an 
assemblage, and the presiding svirit has in 
her hand the book of life, in which are re- 
corded the names of all inhabitants. And 
according to the report of the fairies, these 
receive a black or a white mark as a merit 
or demerit for the day. 

Even the birds serve their superstitious 
phantasy. The French peasantry think it 
an evil omen if the magpie flies across the 
road in front of the traveler, and it is an in- 
dication of good fortune when it looks at 





DEPARTMENT. 


him twittering, or turns toward his home. 
As in the island Lylt the sea-gulls pass for 
sacred birds, containing the spirits of en- 
chanted men, so in France the wild geese 
are considered to be the repositories of souls 
under a spell. A story is told of the trans- 
formation of the entire garrison of the for- 
tress of Pirou, in Normandy, into such birds, 
by means of a book of magic. It seems 
that the brave soldiers learned from the 
book the formula that would turn them into 
wild geese, and performed the experiment 
successfully; but they then forgot the for- 
mula that would break the charm, and thus 
were brought to the necessity of remaining 
geese all their lives. ‘The swallow is to the 
French a bird of wonderful significance, and 
among the common people bears the name 
“la poule de Dieu,’’—the chicken of God. 
This marvelous chicken is able on the sea- 
shore to find a stone that will restore lost 
eye-sight. And the peasant has a sure 
means of coming into possession of this de- 
sirable stone: he catches a young sparrow 
and puts out its eyes; this induces the 
mother-bird to set out immediately to find 
one of these stones. When it has returned 
and performed the cure, it conceals its talis- 
man in a place safe from discovery. The 
bird is to be closely watched and thus the 
stone secured. Or a still surer way to pro- 
cure it is to lay down a piece of scarlet cloth 
not far from the nest. The bird is deceived 
by the bright color of the fabric, and think. 
ing it to be flames, throws the stone into it 
in the illusion that thus the latter may be 
destroyed. The swallow is so sacred to 
them that they consider it sacrilege to dis- 
turb their nests, and think that the curse of 
heaven would fall on them were they to de- 
stroy its nest or kill the young. The first 
lesson impressed on the infantile mind 1s 
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never to disturb the swallow’s nest, and this 
is repeated again and again. They are 
taught, indeed, that the swallow and the 
cricket are, to a certain extent, members of 
the family. Even the wolf plays no unim- 
portant part in the household of the French 
peasant, for his skin and head are supposed 
to be the best preservative against sorcery 
of all kinds. These few specimens of French 
superstition show how much the people need 
common-schools, and other teachers than 
the priests. 





AMONG the many amusing incidents of 
travel we scarcely know of one calculated 
for the time to make a greater impression on 
the ladies of a party than that connected 
with the search after genuine Cologne water, 
in the famous old town of the same name on 
the Rhine. Indeed, one scarcely stops at 
Cologne for any other purpose than to see 
the great unfinished Gothic Cathedral, and 
enjoy the opportunity of procuring a stock 
of genuine Cologne water obtained on the 
very spot where :t acquires its name. But 
just here, of all places in the world, one is 
put to his wits’ end to know the genuine 
from the false. ‘There are a round dozen 
firms, all claiming to be the original Simon 
Pures, and the first distillers of the odorifer- 
ous liquid. Now, when one goes to Cologne 
to obtain the genuine article it is quite pro- 
voking to be unable to decide among a dozen 
manufacturers and rivals. But this dilemma 
commences as the traveler alights from the 
cars and goes to his carriage. The runners 
for the Cologne water-dealers are ail mixed 
up with the Jehus, and all hands vociferously 
shout that each one of them is alone the man 
who will take you to the ‘ original Jacob.” 
To get out of this perplexity, the traveler 
generally goes to his hotel and sits down to 
consult his guide regarding this serious ques- 
tion, and even perhaps advises confiden- 
tially with ‘‘mine host.” But all this only 
makes matters worse, for every Boniface in 
the town is pledged to the interest of some 
special dealer, and gets a per cent on all 
the sales made through him; and as to the 
guide, it gives the firm name and address of 
no less than about thirty rivals for public 
attention, all claiming to be sprung from the 
original Jean Marie Farina. The long list 
of business firms in the directory engaged 





in this business awakes our curiosity; if we 
read them carefully through we shall gain 
the following interesting information: 
Firstly, there are two firms that claim to 
be the ‘original house,” and ratify this 
claim by presenting the diploma of the Royal 
Chamber of Commerce. Secondly, there 
are seven firms that announce themselves as 
the oldest distillers of the essence of cologne 
in the town, Thirdly there are twenty-one 
firms that bear, in some way, the name of 
Jean Marie Farina, the original maker, 
This name may be used as a mere addition 
to another name, or it may be the name of 
persons to whom it has been purposely given 
in their infancy, that it could be sold and 
used as silent partners in a business on be- 
Thirteen establish- 
ments announce themselves as opposite to 


coming of adult age. 


original manufacturers, or as being on the 
same square with them; this affords them 
an opportunity to use the charmed name of 
Jean Marie Farina in their circulars or ad- 
The dealer making the most 
valid claim to be the genuine original is on 


vertisements. 


the square known as the ‘*Julich’s Place ;” 
and two others have been fortunate enough 
to secure quarters there, and send out their 
Now the stim- 
ulus to this intense rivalry is evidently the 


circulars with this heading. 


money to be made out of the sale of genuine 
Cologne for transportation, and the large 
sale over the counter to the stream of tran- 
sient travelers that visit the old city at all 
times of the year. But the question as to 
the original maker of this charmed essence 
is by no means to be settled on the ground, 
though one might give a month to the study 
of the complicated subject. ‘The more one 
investigates it, the less one knows. Even 
their very signs over their store-doors are a 
study,—one is Franz Marie Farina, another 
Johann Anton Farina, and the original man- 
ufacturer, according to his own account, 
is Johann Marie Farina, on the ‘Julich’s 
Place.” This gentleman claims on his sign 
to be purveyor to the Emperors of Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, the Queen of England, 
and ten other monarchs. Another Johann 
Marie Farina, right alongside of him, de- 
clares himself to be patented court dealer 
to his Majesty Napoleon III, Emperor of 
France,—he still keeps up this title,—and 
also supplies the Emperors of Brazil and 
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Japan. We need scarcely say that he who 
succeeds in getting the wheat out of this 
chaff is a lucky individual. 





THE present is a period of great commer- 
cial depression in Germany; the country is 
full of lamentations at the sufferings of the 
poorer and middling classes, and the wealthy 
need to curtail their expenses, and the gen- 
erous hold their hands on their pockets, 
Stories are told of bankers of yore who are 
now glad to obtain subordinate posts, that 
they were wont to dispense, and we could 
name some of these who formerly lived in 
palaces that are now behind bolt and bar. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, we notice 
a recent exhibition of the products of the 
kitchen, the pastry-cook, and the confec- 
tioner, which would seem to indicate that 
there are still many who find some means of 
obtaining money to throw away on the de- 
moralization of society. This exposition of 
the skill of the cadésive took place in Dres- 
den, and a series of medals was awarded to 
peculiar skill and talent. There was much 
to see and to smell, to admire and to taste; 
and the principal prize was carried off by a 
work of culinary art of which the following 
is a brief description: 

It was a hunting-piece in four stories. 
The foundation was a circular basin, repre- 
senting water, though composed of beauti- 
fully pure jelly, interspersed with brook 
trout. In the center was a grotto of stalac- 
tites, from which were emerging Tritons, 
made of fine lard and stearine. The second 
story was formed of pheasants, partridges, 
and French fowls, from among which were 
peeping out little birds in jelly. The third 
story was adorned with several splendid 
stags, all of confectionery, or modeled in 
pure lard, to make them resemble the whitest 
marble; and the crowning piece was the 
head of a wild boar. Then there was an 
aquarium of jelly resting on a foundation 
of oyster-shells, borne by little angelic forms 
modeled also in lard. A salmon trimmed 
with butter and herbs was covered with a 
frosted mantle, checkered in white and 
black diamonds, while a dish of salmon 
mayonnaise and pheasant pie acted as side 
pieces. The whole was a work of exquisite 
art, and, of course, of great expense, and 


intended to adorn the festive dining-board 





of money-kings. The artist received the 
golden medal for his work, but it is doubt- 
ful if any one will feel rich enough to pat- 
ronize him just now. 





AND ag an antidote to the above specimen 
of sinful extravagance, we are glad to see 
that one of the most philanthropic and pub- 
lic-spirited of Germany’s editorial corps is 
pleading in his widely circulated journal for 
the good domestic art of knitting, which is 
now threatened with destruction by the in- 
troduction of knitting-machines. If there 
is one thing that every German housewife is 
expected to understand above any other, it 
is the domestic art of knitting. Among the 
poor and hard-working classes, it is the first 
thing hat the child learns; and a beautiful 
painting by a modern artist which is quite 
characteristic of the national occupation, 
represents the young mother teaching her 
little three-year-old daughter to handle the 
magic needles, while the old grandmother is 
looking on with evident satisfaction that her 
own teachings and example are not lost on 
her offspring. The knitting-needle is, there- 
fore, the symbol of German household in- 
dustry, and woman’s hands are never idle 
while it is possible to handle these. We 
have again and again seen poor women 
trudging along the street with a heavy bur- 
den on their back, and still knittizg with 
their busy fingers. The peasant girls com- 
ing from the harvest keep their fingers busy 
with the needle on their way to the field 
and from it. And with the better class of 
women, even, the knitting or crochet needle 
is always in their hand when the occupation 
is such that the fingers are at liberty. In 
the smaller towns, especially, the German 
lady takes her needles and work to every 
place of public entertainment, from the con- 
cert and lecture to the public gardens. 
Now, to abolish this element of domestic life 
would be to destroy a very significant power 
for good, and instead of introducing ma- 
chines to destroy it, many of the best men 
and women in the land are endeavoring to 
have knitting introduced as a branch of 
study in the common-schools, that thus the 
good old practice may not die out. In some 
families the art has been taught to the boys 
as well as to the girls, and they have thus 
learned to knit their own socks. 
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WOMEN’S RECORD AT HOME. 


THE Troy (N. Y.) 7imes says: ‘It is diffi- 


cult to imagine how a meeting over which 


Mrs. Van Cott presides can be other than | 


interesting and profitable. With a com- 
manding form, a voice full of strength and 
sweetness, a face beaming with happiness 
or chastened with tears, every gesture and 
attitude graceful and queenly, possessing 
wonderful resources of expression, dramatic 
and diplomatic, Mrs. Van Cott never fails to 
attract the attention and admiration of her 
hearers, however widely they may differ in 
doctrine. Occasionally she electrifies the 
audience with an outburst of eloquence.” 


— The Cincinnati Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society closes its annual 
labors with words of cheer from foreign 
fields. Miss Isabella Thoburn is still at her 
post. 

— Many of the most influential ladies of 
New York have united in a circular to em- 
ployers of female labor in stores and shops, 
asking that the females in their employ may 
be allowed to sit a part of the time, in con- 
sequence of the deleterious and sometimes 
fatal effects resulting from standing con- 
stantly and continuously. 


— The Baptist Weekly gives the following 
account of the way a Christian merchant en- 
deavors to-do practical good: ‘* He has a 
large store and employs a large number of 
young women as clerks. On Monday evening 
ofeach week they are gathered together in 
the store,—their attendance being entirely 
voluntary,—for reading the Scriptures, sing- 
ing, praying, and exhortation.” 


— The Standard very properly compliments ! 


certain good ladies in their work as follows: 
‘¢ During the last eight years the ladies have 
taken a very great interest in the Chicago 
Baptist Theological Seminary. The dormi- 
tory building has been almost entirely fur- 
nished by them. They have contributed for 
this purpose money, furniture, carpets, bed- 
ding, dishes, towels, etc. Their liberality, 
handiwork, and taste, have been every-where 
manifested. They have contributed provis- 
ions for the dining-hall, and money to assist 
young men in pursuing their studies. They 





have prepared the dinners on anniversary oc- 
casions, arranged and waited upon the tables, 
They contributed largely to the permanent 
funds and for the current expenses of the 
institution. 
life-members of the Theological Union.” 


A large number are enrolled as 


— Miss Mason has returned from a health- 
Our 


deaconesses at Foochow, six in number, 


trip, and is at her work in Kiukiang. 


report much diligence in visitation and in- 
struction. 
of the work in Mexico City, and Miss Net- 
tie C. Ogden, safely arrived, is enthusiastic 
in the outset of her missionary life. 


Miss Warner writes cheeringly 


— The annual meeting of the New York 
State Branch of the Methodist Episcopal 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
held in the Mission Rooms, at No. 805 
Broadway, New York. The receipts of the 
New York Branch for the year, ending 
April 1st, will be about $20,000, including 
the profits of the late fair, by means of 
which $4,000 were raised to establish a hos- 
pital in China, and $300 for a dispensary at 
Moradabad, in India. 

— The sixth annual meeting of the West- 
ern Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 7th to roth. Mrs. Prescott, Corre- 
sponding Secretary for the Branch, presented 
the following annual report: Total number 
auxiliary societies, 146; members, 4,499; 
life-members, 155; honorary managers, 9; 
subscribers to Heathen Woman's Friend, 
1,459. 

—The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has, since its formation in 1872, 
raised $6,000 for the domestic missions, 
$10,000 for the foreign, and $50,000 for the 
missions of the Church among the Indians. 
In addition to the money collected, boxes 
of clothing valued at $116,000 have been 
sent by the society to the families of the 
domestic and diocesan missionaries, and hos- 
pital stores, clothing, etc., to the value of 
$30,000, have been furnished to the Indian 
missions. 
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—The North-western Branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, representing 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
held its annual meeting at Detroit, Mich. 
It embraces 546 auxiliary societies, 14,200 
members, 540 life-members, 42 district asso- 
ciations, and 4,300 subscribers to the Heathen 
Woman's Friend. Mrs. Helen Beveridge 
presided. Mrs. S. N. Danforth served as 
Secretary. 

—The fifth annual convention of the 
Woman’s Presbyterian Missionary Society 
of the North-west, held at Indianapolis, was 
very interesting. During the past year the 
association has formed one hundred and 
twenty-four new societies and bands. These 
have assisted in assuming the support of 
seven new missionaries, twenty-one new 
schools, and twenty-seven new pupils, and 
seven Bible readers. The receipts for the 
year were $27,623. 


— ‘Rev. F. B. Cherrington, wife and 
child, and Miss Dr. Swain, arrived from In- 
dia, at New York, on the evening of April 
4th, and left for their homes April 5th. Mrs. 
Cherrington’s health is thought to be gone 
past recovery. In the case of Miss Dr. 
Swain there is much room to hope that a 
year or two of rest in her native country will 
fit her for as much invaluable service in time 
to come as it has been her happy lot to ren- 
der during her past service in India.” 


— The New England Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church held its recent annual 
meeting in Bromfield-street Church, Boston. 
The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Taplin, 
read a very interesting and encouraging re- 
port of the operations of the society. Mrs. 
Thomas A. Rich, the Treasurer of the society, 
reported the receipts for the year as amount- 
ing to $11,166.71, and the expenditures as 
$11,136.93. The ladies have established the 
commendable purpose of not running into 
debt, but enlarge their fields as the charity 
they develop increases in volume. 


— A correspondent of the Zvangelist, writ- 
ing from Ann Arbor, says: ‘* The spirit of 
revival has been manifest in all the evangel- 
icalChurches. The Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian Churches have been having 





daily services for several weeks, and with 
some good results in sinners converted and 
Christians revived. The greatest crowds 
and the largest results have been in the 
Methodist Church, where Rev. Mrs. Lathrop 
has been preaching. The converts number 
about one hundred and fifty, and seem to be 
genuine. The writer is a genuine Presby- 
terian in his opposition to women preachers, 
asarule; but he has always believed that 
there might be exceptions, as were Miriam 
and Deborah; and after hearing Mrs. La- 
throp preach, and talking with her, he was 
convinced she was as truly called of God to 
preach as Deborah was to prophesy.” 


—South Hadley, Massachusetts, the seat 
of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
certainly should give the young women vast 
credit for their efficient and systematic work 
at the recent fire. Writes a correspondent, 
‘* This is the second time within a few years, 
that they have helped subdue fires, and he 
thinks it full time the voters either form a 
fire brigade, with buckets of their own, or 
vote the woman’s rights ticket.” 


— Miss Hattie H. Ames finds constant em- 
ployment in cataloguing large public libra- 
ries, having catalogued the city libraries of 
Cincinnati and Chicago, and is now at work 
upon one at Burlington, Vt. Her first ex- 
perience in this direction was in working 
upon the Boston Athenzum library some 
years ago with Mr. Poole. 


— The Presbyterian ladies of Cincinnati 
have fitted up rooms in the new Johnson 
building to serve as Presbyterian headquar- 
ters. ‘These will be used as a place for Pres- 
byterian business meetings. They will also 
be occupied by the District Superintendent 
of the Missionary Department of the Board 
of Publication, and as the depository of its 
literature. 


— Under a new law allowing women to 
vote for school officers in Minnesota, about 
two hundred and fifty of that sex went to 
the polls at a school election in Minneapolis. 
They were courteously treated by the men 
in attendance, and the ballot-boxes were 
decorated with flowers to celebrate the first 
exercise of their new political privileges. 


— Miss Louisa Alcott, it is said, has made 
$60,000 from her books. 
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ART NOTEs. 


THE following from the American Architect 
and Building News is so eminently just, and 
has been so often felt by American artists 
and artisans, that we would give it a still 
wider circulation: ‘*A great drawback to 
the satisfactory practice of art among Amer- 
icans, and to the popular appreciation of it 
The 


criticism that we have is mostly either of 


as well, is the lack of good criticism. 


the easy-going kind that pervades the aver- 
age daily papers,—a genial criticism which 
receives with admiration whatever comes 
along,—or that which lays about unsparingly 
and confounds the work and the author in 
irritating contempt. In fact, the character- 
istics of current criticism, next to the per- 
vading one of a lack of knowledge, are 
mainly two—its incapability of seeing a thing 
in more than one aspect, and the apparent 
impossibility of keeping clear of personal- 
ities. The old complaint that artists do not 
write, and that wrivers do not know enough 
to critcise intelligently, does not cover the 
Doubtless it is generally true in 


both respects; but any one who converses 


ground, 


much with artists will find that on the whole 
the diversity and incompatibility of their 
critical opinions leaves him as much at sea 
as does the ignorance of the professed writer 
of criticism. The fact is, that among Amer- 
ican artists at least,—even among architects 
whom we have chiefly in mind, and whose 
practice is more formal than either painters 
or sculptors,—there exists no recognized 
system of working to furnish canons by 
which the excellence of their work can be 
judged, while their keen interest in it, and 
their attachment to their own ways, alto- 
gether interfere with the dispassionate and 
judicial frame of mind which the critical 
function requires. The difficulty comes— 
leaving out of view the natural vehemence 
of the artistic temper—in great measure from 
the fact that our architects and other artists 
have no common and systematic training. 
Every one acquires his own manner of work 
from some course of study and practice pe- 
culiar to himself, and generally altogether 
empirical. Rules of art or criticism may be 
fetters to original power, but we are not 








called upon to spend much time in contriy. 
ing for the protection of geniuses. Arbitrary 
rules are likely to cramp a healthy develop- 
ment in more ordinary folk; yet there are 
some principles in art, there are harmonies, 
and there are discords, and the collective 
study of men can determine them. For the 
mass of artists it would be a valuable means 
of training, as well as a wholesome restraint, 
if we could habituate ourselves to a kind of 
criticism such as prevails in the French az. 
fiers —keen, incisive, well-understood, and 
impersonal, and requiring that the artist be 
able to explain and justify the treatment of 
his work as the critic does his criticism.” 


—Our professional artists feel the hard 
times as keenly as any other class of workers, 
Some of the younger and less known have 
hard work to make the ends meet. The 
practice that has some time prevailed of 
making the art exhibitions the occasion of 
effecting the sale of pictures has, this year, 
Art 
works have shared the general depression in 


yielded small returns to the painters. 


prices, and the numbers purchased of the 
working artist have been greatly diminished 
by the large and valuable collections which 
have been thrown upon the market by our 
auctioneers. It is probable that never in 
the history of the country have so many 
and so valuable collections of paintings been 
brought to the hammer. The April auctions 
were the occasion of drawing to New York 
art-purchasers from all parts of the country. 
Galleries that have cost the owners many 
years of careful toil to gather have been 
broken up, and their gems have found new 


owners and new resting-places. 


— Apropos of this we are reminded that 
artists no longer constitute a guild, enjoy- 
ing peculiar privileges and immunities as in 
the Middle Ages. 


rogate to themselves exceptional honors; 


They can no longer ar- 


but they are like other workers,—rewarded 
according to their honest fidelity and excel- 
lence. ‘lime was when the artist despised 
the artisan, regarding him only as a servant 
to do menial work. This broad line of dis- 


tinction is fast disappearing, and even the 
’ 
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respective realms of the artist and artisan 
are now but indistinctly defined. The con- 
yietion is strengthening that these two 
classes are interdependent, and also that 
they are reciprocally helpful. It is likewise 
true that the artist can no longer regard 
himself defiled by coming into the market- 
place. He can not utterly ignore the more 
vulgar ‘bread and butter sciences;” for 
alas! the most devoted priest of art must 
eat and drink and wear equally with the 
devotees of Mammon. There may, indeed, 
bea sort of prostitution of art to ignoble aims ; 
the painter, for example, may have the price 
of his work chiefly in mind. But here, as in 
all like cases of prostitution, a sure, swift, 
and awful penalty is attached,—the loss of 
the very powers and susceptibilities which 
make his art possible. On the other hand, 
the artist may assume to abide in a realm 
where these vulgar wants are unknown, and 
to worship at a shrine whose sacrifices and 
service are untainted with a thought of gain. 
There is something truly inspiring in the 
devotion of some of these great artists. 
But the isolation of men or classes from 
their fellow-workers usually engenders a 
spirit of indifference or arrogance. That 
condition of things is best where active 
sympathies are awakened and kept alive by 
knowing and sharing each other’s joys and 
sorrows. Also the divine government is so 
adjusted that genuine excellence and fidelity 
in any department of labor are sure to se- 
cure their ultimate reward. It is for this 
reason that we are not grieved that the art- 
ist and artisan are coming nearer to each 
other, and art products are sent on new 
missions of refinement and culture even 
from the block of the auctiozeer. 


—A wealthy shoemaker of Bremen, Ger- 
many, recently conceived the idea of having 
the front of his house decorated with life- 
size statues of the three most celebrated 
shoemakers in German history. The first of 
these was St. Crispin, the patron of the 
shoemakers’ craft; the second was the brave 
Hans von Sagan, who, in 1370, turned the 
tide of the great battle of the German or- 
ders against the Lithuanians by bearing 
the imperial standard right into the midst 
of the enemy; and the third was Hans 
Sachs, the well-known shoemaker and meis- 

Vor. XXXVI.—6* 





tersinger. These figures have been executed 
with notable skill by Herr Kroop, a sculptor 
of repute in Bremen, and are said to be very 
characteristic works, resembling in many 
respects the productions of the old Niirn- 
berg masters. Hans Sachs is represented 
in the leather apron of his calling, but with 
a book in his left hand, and a face expres- 
sive of mischievous humor; St. Crispin as a 
saintly personage, who does not disdain the 
smell of leather; and the patriotic Hans 
von Sagan, bearing the victorious standard, 
but with a wooden leg,—the price paid for 
his courage. 


— The magnificent new National Gallery, 
in Berlin, for the collection of works of 
modern paintings, chiefly of German artists, 
was opened by the Emperor William on the 
21st of March, and the public was admitted on 
the 26th. The Commission has already pub- 
lished a catalogue of the collection, forming 
a goodly volume, most thoroughly prepared. 


—Since Mr. A. T. Stewart’s purchase of 
Meissonier’s celebrated painting, many sto- 
ries of this great artist find their way into 
print. One the lastest has reference to his 
nicety and exactness of work. De la Croix, 
in some sense a rival, once said of him: 

‘*Well, Meissonier will be compelled to 
stop work for a time now.” 

‘* How so?” said a listener. 

‘*Why,”. answered the great painter, 
scoffingly, ‘‘every body knows that Meis- 
sonier paints only with brushes made from 
the eyelashes of new-born infants, and I 
perceive that none have died during the 
last eight days.” 


— The following extract from a letter of 
Cardinal Antonelli to Archbishop Wood, of 
Philadelphia, will be of interest to very 
many visitors to the Centennial: ‘* Availing 
myself of the proposal, kindly conveyed to 
me through you, most reverend sir, that the 
coming Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia should offer to public view some objects 
of art wrought in the only establishment 
that remains to the Holy Father, I have 
caused some works of the kind specified to 
be forwarded without delay to your direc- 
tion. They consist of two Madonnas in 
mosaic, one of Raffaelle, the other of Tes- 
soferato; also two vases of flowers, like- 
wise in mosaic, prepared in the workshop 
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of the Vatican establishment, and I have 
been authorized by the Holy Father to send 
them to the Exposition. In addition to 
these, there will be a St. Agnes Virgin and 
Martyr, in tapestry, which the artist, Sig. 
Gentili, has been able to execute in the 
Vatican, owing to the generous patronage 
of His Holiness.” We opine that these 
beautiful and unique works of art will form 
a powerful center of attraction. 


—Centennially, we would further state 
that the grand chorus prepared for the op- 
ening ceremonies of the Exposition by the 
celebrated Richard Wagner (for which he 
is to receive five thousand dollars in gold), 
has been very highly complimented by its 
leader, Dudley Buck, as the best working 
and best behaved chorus he has ever had to 
deal with. Before this meets the eye of our 
readers this whole performance will have 
gone into history. 


— Further, the curious devices resorted to 
by exhibitors to attract the public to study 
of their wares almost rank under the head 
of fine art. The sign of the noted Reming- 
tons, of Ilion, New York, will not fail to 
secure attention. Though the exhibition 
of the agricultural implements of this great 
firm will be complete and attractive in every 
particular, their display of sewing-machines, 
type-writers, guns and pistols, will be par- 
ticularly so. These will be displayed in a 
novel and unique manner. A sign of black 
walnut, forty-five feet long and four feet 
wide, is constructed and divided into three 
sections of fifteen feet each, to occupy and 
fit the end of an octangular hall. On this 
sign the name of the great firm is artistically 
arranged with pistols and revolvers of nickel, 
gold, and silver, mounted on a padded back- 
ground of white satin. The sign is valued 
at five thousand dollars, and is most cleverly 
and artistically designed. 


— The Nation still perseveres in its pun- 
gent criticism of the system of drawing in- 
troduced into the Massachusetts public- 
school system. It is well known that this 
is under the direction of Mr. George Smith, 
an Englishman, and a student of the South 
Kensington School of Art. A recent ex- 
hibition, held in Boston, of drawings made 
in the Massachusetts schools under the guid- 
ance of the State Instruction in Drawing, is 











the occasion of new and even more Positive 
condemnation of the system. The princi- 
ples enunciated, by which the utility of the 
system is to be judged, are two; namely, 
In elementary instruction or drawing, to copy 
is quite otherwise than serviceable when the 
work copied is in its general character much 
in advance of what the pupil would himself 
be able to do without a copy; or, second, 
where the work copied is in its nature un. 
suggestive. Taking as guides these princi- 
ples (not by any means to be unchallenged), 
the critic makes an almost wholesale con. 
demnation of the entire exhibition. How. 
ever we may think of the criticism, and in 
the main we regard it just, we certainly 
agree in his concluding statements: ‘The 
questions which this exhibition suggests are 
not of temporary nor slight nor merely local 
consequence. The wide-spread interest in 
art-education demands serious consideration, 
The system at present pursued in Massa- 
chusetts is likely to spread over the whole 
country; but if it is fatally wanting in vital 
principles, if, by the inculcation of confi. 
dence in vain patience, and empty knowl- 
edge, it increases the conceit of ignorance, 
it is of great importance that it should, on 
the contrary, be done away with as soon as 
possible. . . . It is most desirable that 
the need of change in modes of instruction 
where it already exists, and of warning 
where it is likely to spread, should be con- 
templated and set forth. There can not be 
too searching an examination of the subject, 
or too continued a discussion of the princi- 
ples involved.” 


— Much of the popularity of engravings 
is due to the neatness of the mechanical 
performance, which all recognize. 
ruling is agreeable, because it is so neat and 
regular; mezzotint is pleasant, because it 
is rich and soft; some oil-paintings look 
marvellously smooth. Almost avery art, ex- 
cept etching, has some external charm of 
this kind, which, independent of mental 
expression, serves to secure the approbation 
of the vulgar. It is because etching has no 
attraction of this kind, that it is not, nor 
can be popular. Since, however, etching 
relies on qualities of sterling value, it can 
never cease to be highly appreciated by a 
limited public of its own, 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


STRANGE NATURAL CISTERNS. —In the 
rough granite country back from Mossa- 
medes, on the west coast of Africa, are 
some very remarkable natural cisterns. The 
country itself is peculiar, huge single rocks 
rising out of the plain in some places, and 
in others hills of rock, in several of which 
deposits of water are found in the very top. 
A recent traveler visited one of these, and 
describes it as a natural tank, with a narrow 
entrance, containing some three or four gal- 
lons of exquisitely clear and cool water. It 
was covered by vast slabs of granite, from 
which the rain drained into it during the 
rainy reason, shading the water so that it 
could not be seen without a torch, and so 
protecting it that the sun can not evaporate 
it during the dry season. Thus a bountiful 
store of excellent water is preserved while 
there is not a drop to be had elsewhere for 
miles. A still more remarkable cistern of 
this sort is ‘* Big Stone,’”? some thirty miles 
from Mossamedes, a huge rounded mass of 
granite rising out of the sandy plain. On 
the smooth side of this rock, twenty or thirty 
feet above the plain, is a circular pit, about 
ten feet deep and six feet across. The 
rainfall on the rock above the pit drains 
into it, completely filling it every rainy sea- 
son, The walls of the pit—which is shaped 
like 2 crucible, narrowing gently to the 
bottom—are perfectly smooth and regular, 
the inclosing granite being of the closest 
and hardest description. The cistern will 
hold several thousand gallons of water. 
Near by are smaller pits of similar character. 
Their formation is unexplained. ‘The water 
of this strange well furnishes the natives 
and travelers with an abundant supply dur- 
ing the dry season ; consequently it is a noted 
halting-place. 


EXPLORATION OF VICTORIA CAVE. — Dr. 
Tiddeman read a report on the exploration 
of the Victoria Cave, Settle, England, dur- 
ing the years 1874, 1875. The report assigns 
to the pre-glacial or the glacial age the lower 
deposits of this cave, which contain early 
pleistocene animal remains, associated with 
a human fibula, The animal bones were 





nearly all mere fragments, though one was 
perfect; they represent bears, goats, deer, 
oxen, elephants, swans, etc. Attention was 
called, in the report, to the great distance 
of time which sepagated that age from our 
own. In the cave, Roman times were sepa- 
rated from our own day by deposits sometimes 
less than a foot thick, but nowhere by more 
than two feet of talus, the chips which time 
detached from the cliffs above. The Neo- 
lithic age, which antiquaries know was a 
considerable time anterior to the Roman oc- 
cupation, is represented in some places at a 
depth of four or five feet beneath the Roman 
layer, but at others it runs into it. Then 
come nine feet of talus without a record of 
any living thing. Judging by the shallow- 
ness of the Roman layer, this must represent 
an enormous interval of time. Next come 
the bowlders, the inscribed records of the 
glacial period. They must represent a long 
series of climatic changes, during which the 
ice was waxing and waning, advancing and 
moving back over the mouth of the cave. 
Then there is a break in the continuity of 
the deposits, the bowlders lying on the edges 
of the older beds, which shows that time was 
given for changes to take place, to allow the 
district to cool down from a warmth suited 
to the hippopotamus, and become a suitable 
pasture for the reindeer, It was in that 
warm period that the man lived and died 
whose fibula occurs among the bones in 
the cave. 


THE ORIGIN OF ASTRONOMY.—Like’ that 
of many other sciences and arts, the origin 
of astronomy has been ascribed to various 
nations of antiquity, and it is very doubtful 
if any one of these can lay exclusive claim 
to the credit of having been its founder. 
The succession of day and night, and of the 
seasons, the phases of the moon, and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, must have 
enlisted the attention of man from the ear- 
liest times and in every clime. The result 
would naturally be a more or less perfect 
system of astronomy. Some nations, no 
doubt, from one cause or another, cultivated 
this science with more success than others 
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and among these the Assyrians, Babylonians, 


or Chaldeans are prominent. The records | 


of their observations were adopted by the 
Greeks, and through the latter were trans- 
mitted to the Romans. ‘Thus our modern 
astronomy is really traceable back to the 
plains of Babylonia. The question arises, 
of what race were the founders of Chaldean 
astronomy? This subject is considered by 
A. H. Sayce, who, in'a communication to 
Nature, says that they were not Semites, 
but a people who are generally termed Ac- 
cadians, and who spoke an agglutinative 
language, ‘‘They had come from the 
mountains of Elam or Susiana, on the East, 
bringing with them the rudiments of writing 
and civilization, They found a cognate race 
already settled in Chaldea, and in conjunc- 
tion with the latter, they built the great 
cities of Babylonia, whose ruins still attest 
their power and antiquity. Somewhere be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 B. C. the Semites en- 
tered the country from the East, and grad- 
ually contrived to conquer the whole of it. 
It is probable the conquest was completed 
about 2000 B. C. At all events, Accadian 
became a dead language, some two or three 
centuries later; but, as the Semitic invaders 
owed almost all the civilization they pos- 
sessed to their more polished predecessors, 
it remained the language of literature, like 
Latin in the Middle Ages, down to the last 
days of the Assyrian Empire.” 


ANIMAL SyMPATHY.—G. J. Romanes gives 
the following remarkable incident in an ar- 
ticle on ‘*Conscience in Animals,” pub- 
lished in the last Quarterly Journal of Science : 
‘‘A year or two ago there was an Arabian 
baboon and an Aaubis baboon confined in 
one cage, in the Zodlogical Garden, adjoin- 
ing that which contained a dog-headed ba- 
boon. The Anubis baboon passed its hand 
through the wires of the partition, in order 
to purloin a nut which the large dog-headed 
baboon had left within reach—expressly, I 
believe, that it might act as a bait. ‘The 
Anubis baboon very well knew the danger 
he ran, for he waited until his bulky neighbor 
had turned his back upon the nut, with the 
appearance of having forgotten all about it. 
The dog-headed baboon was, however, all 
the time slyly looking round with the corner 
of his eye, and no sooner was the arm of his 
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victim well within the cage, than he sprang 
with’ astonishing rapidity and caught the 
retreating hand in his mouth. ‘The cries of 
the Anubis baboon quickly brought the 
keeper to the rescue, when by dint of consid. 
erable physical persuasion the dog-headed 
baboon was induced to let go his hold. The 
Anubis baboon then retired to the middle of 
his cage, moaning piteously, and holding 
the injured hand against his chest while he 
rubbed it with the other one. The Arabian 
baboon now approached him from the top 
part of the cage, and, while making a sooth. 
ing sound very expressive of sympathy, 
folded the sufferer in its arms, exactly asa 
mother would her child under similar cir. 
cumstances. It must be stated, also, that 
this expression of sympathy had a decidedly 
quieting effect upon the sufferer, his moans 
becoming less piteous so soon as he was en. 
folded in the arms of his comforter; and the 
manner in which he laid his cheek upon the 
bosom of his friend was as expressive as any 
thing could be of sympathy appreciated.” 


A RIVER OF INK.—According to the Sc 
entific American, there exists in Algeria a 
river of genuine ink. It is formed by the 
union of two streams, one coming from a 
region of ferruginous soil, the other drain- 
ing apeat swamp. ‘The water of the former 
is strongly impregnated with iron, that of 
the latter with gallic acid. When the two 
streams mingle, the acid of the one unites 
with the iron of the other, forming a true 
ink. ‘* We are familiar,” it says, ‘‘ witha 
stream called Black Brook, in the northern 
part of this State [New York], the inky 
color of whose water is evidently due to like 
conditions.” 

We have ourselves seen similar colored 
water in our own State. In one of our in- 
terior counties the soil is largely impregnated 
with iron, and a number of mineral springs 
of sulphur and iron, or the two combined, 
are found within a radius of half a score of 
miles. In cutting through oak woods, and 
throwing up the track for one of our rail- 
roads, the oak chips and logs frequently fell 
into the water standing in little pools along 
the way-side in this region, and in every 
case, the tannic acid of the oak, combining 
with the water containing sulphate of iron, 
turned it black. 
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NoTeE, QUERY, ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


A CORRECTION TO BE MADE.—A corre- 
spondent thus writes us from Elizabeth, Il: 
“Mr. Editor: On page 361, of the April 
number of the Repository, this passage is 
found,—‘And this self-same argument has 
but little weight. in England; for are not 
the mines there frequently filled with girls 
and women, carrying out the coal in baskets 
on their backs?’ I think you will find upon 
further inquiry that this question must be 
answered in the negative. Unless I am much 
mistaken, an act of Parliament was passed 
thirty-five or forty years ago, prohibiting 
women and girls from laboring in any man- 
ner in any coal-mine in England; and my 
impression is, that itis universally enforced, 
though I can not just at this time lay my 
hand on any authorities on the subject. 
Pardon me for troubling you with so smalla 
matter. I may say, howeyer, by way of ex- 
cuse, that I have for many years past been 
sending the REPOSITORY to friends residing 
in one of the coal-mining districts of Eng- 
land; and I know that this item, to which I 
take exception, will be news to them there. 

“R, G.” 

A correspondent from La Grange, Ind., 
also writes: ‘‘ For twenty years the REPost- 
TORY has been a welcome visitant of our 
household, and ever regarded as the stand- 
ard, par excellence, of American periodicals. 
We were therefore surprised to find an 
article in the April number containing so 
many erroneous statements as there are in 
‘The Old and New World in Social Con- 
trast,’ admitted to the pages of our monthly. 
Many of our friends, who are also readers of 
the REposiTorY, naurally feel indignant at 
statements that any intelligent traveler in 
the Old World knows are untrue.” 

[Our author wil! therefore have to re-ex- 
amine his article before making any further 
use of it. We had no means of testing its 
accuracy in our office, and admitted it, sup- 
posing it to be a faithful account of the pres- 
ent condition of society abroad. Its state- 
ments did not surprise us, as we have been 
accustomed to read similar accounts from 
books of travel heretofore published. 

EpIToR.] 





THE METALS.—In the discovery of the 
metals men first asserted their mastery over 
nature; yet the discovery is still progressing. 
Before the fifteenth century only seven were 
positively known. They were each held 
sacred, among the ancients, to some ruling 
deity. Gold—indestructible, malleable, the 
richest in coloring, the most precious of 
decorations—was consecrated to Jupiter, or 
the sun, and had already assumed the suprem- 
acy, which it has never lost. It was coined 
into the heavy darics of Persia and the au- 
reus of imperial Rome. It was used to gild 
temples and statues, was wrought into rich 
jewelry, and woven in delicate threads that 
enlivened the flowered stuffs of Babylon. 

Gold mines and gold-bearing streams were 
found in Arabia, Syria, Greece, Italy, and 
Spain, and the pursuit of the precious metal 
was carried on with various success by count- 
less throngs of miners. The richest mines, 
at least in later ages, were those of Spain ; 
and the enormous productiveness of the 
Spanish soil was slowly exhausted by the 
successive labors of the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. So successful was their indus- 
try, that but little gold or silver can now be 
found ina territory where the precious metal 
once lay scattered in boundless profusion on 
the surface of the earth. 

Silver ranked next to gold, and was named 
from the soft light of the moon. The richest 
silver mines were those of Spain. It was 
wrought into cups, vases, lamps; adorned 
the helmets and shields of warriors, and 
formed the costly mirrors with which the 
Roman ladies shocked the austerity of Lac- 
tantius or Jerome. 

For many ages no addition was made to 
the sacred seven. Three thousand years 
passed away before-it was suspected that the 
number could be increased,—a memorable 
example of the slowness of human appre- 
hension. At length, in 1490, antimony was 
added to the metallic family ; and not far oft 
from the period of the discovery of a new 
world, the chemists were about to enter upon 
fresh fields of science, scarcely less bound- 
less or inviting. 

A second metal, bismuth, came in almost 
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with the Reformation. Zinc, perhaps the 
most important of the new family, may have 
preceded the others; it was certainly de- 
scribed long before. It is, indeed, quite cu- 
rious to notice how the bright metal had 
been constantly forcing itself upon the at- 
tention of careful observers, and had yet 
been wholly overlooked ; had been used by 
the ancients, in the form of an earth, to color 
copper into brass, and give it a shining sur- 
face like that of gold, was seen dropping 
from the furnaces of the Middle Ages, or 
melted in rich flakes from their walls. 

Two magicians, or philosophers, at last de- 
tected the error of the ages; and Albertus 
Magnus and Paracelsus probably both dis- 
covered that zinc was as indestructible and 
as free from foreign substances as gold. It 
seemed a pure element. Paracelsus, who was 
fond of penetrating to the source of things, 
admits that he could not tell how the bright 
metal grew ; nor in the height of their magic 
renown was it ever foreseen that the rare 
substance the sorcerers had discovered would 
one day shed knowledge, in tongues of fire, 
from London to Japan. 

Two centuries followed, during which no 
metallic substance was discovered. Paracel- 
sus found no successor; Albertus, almost the 
first man of science in Europe, was remem- 
bered only as a sorcerer. It was not until 
1763 that the vast field of metallic discovery 
began to openupon man. Two valuable and 
well-known metals—platinum and nickel— 
among several others, first appeared about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
number of the metals now rapidly enlarged ; 
galvanism lent its aid to dissolve the hardest 
earths; and, at length, in the opening of 
the niheteenth century, a cluster of brilliant 
discoveries aroused the curiosity of men of 
science. 

Each eminent philosopher seemed to pro- 
duce new metals. Berzelius discovered three; 
Davy, the Paracelsus of his age, is the scien- 
tific parent of five—potassium, sodium, ba- 
rium, strontium, calcium. ‘The numbers ad- 
vanced, until already more than fifty metals 
of various importance have been given to 
the arts. The new experiments in light have 
added cesium and rubidium; and no limit 
can now be fixed for the metallic family, 
which for so many ages embraced only seven 
members, the emblems of the ruling gods. 








THE OLDEST BIBLE MANUSCRIPTS.—The 
two most ancient manuscripts of the Bible 
known are the Codex Sinaiticus of the Im. 
perial Library at St. Petersburg, and the 
Vaticanus of the Vatican Library at Rome, 
both of which are believed to have been 
written about the middle of the fourth cent- 
ury A. D. The Sinaiticus, so called be. 
cause it was obtained (in 1859) from the 
convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, is 
supposed by Tischendorf, its discoverer, to 
be one of the fifty copies of the Scriptures 
which the Emperor Constantine directed to 
be made for Byzantium in the year 331, un- 
der the care of Eusebius of Czsarea. It 
consists of 345% leaves of very fine vellum, 
made either from the skins of antelopes or 
of asses, each leaf being 14% inches high 
by 13% inches wide. The early history of 
the Vatican manuscript is not known, but it 
appears in the first catalogue of the Vatican 
Library in 1475. It isa quarto volume, con- 
taining 146 leaves of fine thin vellum, each 
10% inches high and 10 broad. Both man- 
uscripts are written in Greek uncials, or 
capital letters, and without spaces between 
the words, and have no marks of punctuation. 


DATES OF INTERESTING INVENTIONS, — 
Pistols were in use in 1544. Paper was first 
made of linen in 1300. Linen was first made 
in England in 1563. Clocks were first made 
in England in 1568. Spectacles were in- 
vented in 1280. Tobacco was introduced 
into France by Nicot, 1560. Potatoes were 
first introduced into Ireland in 1576. Gun- 
powder was invented at the city of Cologne 
by Schwartz, 1310-1340. Cannon were first 
used at the siege of Algeziras, A. D. 1342. 
The figures of arithmetics were brought into 
Europe by the Saracens, A. D. 991. Stone 
buildings and glass were introduced into 
England, A. D. 674. Pleadings in the courts 
of judicature were introduced A. D. 788. 
Insurance on ships and merchandise was 
first made A. D. 43. 


AN OLD PRovERB.—The ancient proverb, 
‘* There ’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,”’ comes to us lineally from the Latin of 
Laberius, preserved in the ‘* Fragments of 
Ancient Poesy,” by Stephens and Mattaire. 
In the Latin, it reads, mudlta cadunt inter ca- 
licem supremaque labra. From thence it as- 
cends to the Greek as an oracular prediction. 
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SIDEBOARD FOR THE YOUNG. 


THEY MADE ME. 


THESE words are sometimes heard both in 
Sunday-school and in the day-school. 

Fred is laughing and whispering with two 
or three other boys. He disturbs his teacher 
and the class. Checked for his bad conduct, 
he answers in an injured tone, ** They made 
me.” Now Fred is quite as much to blame 
as his companions. He is, possibly, the 
leader. But supposing that what he savs 
were true, that is small excuse for him. 

“‘They made me,” says a boy, who _ s 
been to the fair, When asked how tiey 
made him, he replies: ‘* Well, they were 
going, and they wanted me to go; so I 
went.” 

Does he always do what he is asked? 
Does he go on the errands or help his broth- 
ers and sisters when asked? I think he 
does not. I think that where a little effort, 
a little unselfishness, is required, he can 
sometimes resist, and a good deal of persua- 
sion must be used before he can be started 
in the right direction. But when ‘ they” 
asked him to go to some low place of amuse- 
ment, he yielded directly. ‘*They made 
him,” he says. 

‘IT can not go,” says Willie Knox; ‘I 
have my lessons to prepare.” He was not 
to be made, whether by coaxing or mockery, 
to neglect his duty. Now consider, it is 
indeed a sin, and a great sin, to tempt others 
into wrong. But does that make it not a 
sin to give way? In many cases very little 
effort is needed from without. The true 
tempter to evil is within. It is more the 
boy’s own will than the asking of his com- 
panions that pushes him on. If it were 
only the outside influence that affects him 
so strongly, he would be as ready to be led 
in the right way as in the wrong. 

The tempter is responsible for tempting. 
The tempted must answer for yielding. The 
fault is not all with those who set a wrong 
example, or put the temptation in the way. 


“There ’s many a snare and temptation, young 
friend, 
Will ever obtrude in your way, 
And constantly every footstep attend, 
And threaten to lead you astray. 








But though such temptations your path will attend, 

The Lord will still make you his care, 

Will be, if you seek him, your Guide and your 
Friend, 

*Mid every temptation and snare.” 

It is frequently better to avoid temptation ; 
but we can not always run away, neither 
would it always be best if we could. It is 
a good rule to avoid bad company; but 
there is a great deal of bad company, in 
which boys may be tempted, which they 
can not and ought not toavoid. One school- 
mate may have provoking ways, at which 
you may often be tempted to grow angry; 
and another is so careless that he vexes you 
in spite of yourself; a third is so selfish and 
stingy, you can hardly refrain from showing 
all the contempt you feel for him. You, in 
your turn, may be a cause of offense to some 
one else. Your habit of gabbling over your 
lessons, without thought, may lead another 
boy to do the same. If your teacher were 
not to correct him at all, but to insist that 
you were solely to blame, would you not 
think him very unjust? You must learn to 
choose the good and refuse the evil. 

You are answerable to God for what you 
do. He who sees not as man sees will 
know how much of the sin is due to the 
tempter without, how much to unholy de- 
sires within, 

‘“*They made me”’ is a mean excuse. It 
is an attempt to shift the blame from your 
own shoulders to those of some one else,— 
to make another bear your burden. It 
comes from cowardice. 

When the prodigal son came back to his 
home, and was forgiven, he did not say, 
‘*My bad companions led me astray ;’’ “It 
was the fault of others;” or, ‘My mother 
indulged me too much ;” but he said, ‘ Fa- 
ther I have sinned against heaven and hefore 
thee.” 

If any one attempt to make you do wrong, 
you have a way to escape. There was One 
who for your sake endured temptation, and 
who conquered. If in his name you ask 
strength from your Father in heaven, it will 
surely be yours. He will give you grace 
that will overcome bad influences without, 
and evil desires within. 
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ROBIN’S FATE. 


A sevy of children let loose to play, 
Were gathering snowballs one wintery day, 
When deep in a drift on the icy ground, 
A robin, half-frozen, half-starved was found. 
A little one grasped it with shouts of glee. 
“*What is it?” “A redbreast?” “ Let’s look!” “ Let’s 
see!” 
A score of young voices and hands they raise, 
A score of young heads cluster close to gaze. 
“Where is it?” “ Who found it?” “Is’t still alive ?” 
““O, show it me!” “Give it me!” thus they strive; 
“‘Let’s warm it!” “ Let’s feed it!” “It chirps!” 
“Let go!” 
“It’s mine!” ‘‘No, it isn’t!”’ “ Yes, yes!’ “No, no!” 
‘The clamor grew louder, the fray grew hot; 
Till clemency, charity, all forgot,— 
Squeezed, snatched at, and struck at, all concord 
fled,— 
The robin at last in their hands lay dead. 
No more in the Winter-day gloom to come, 
And cheer them when Summer-day birds were dumb. 
Alas! and alas! for the childish strife ; 
That wrangling for robin crushed out its life ! 
MorAL, 
(For children of larger growth.) 
Too often the “children of larger growth,”’ 
Thus handling the truth grow fiercely wroth; 
Its form, its possession, they claim the prize,— 
Its spirit, alas! in the struggle dies. 
H. E. Hunter. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
Upon a mountain height I stood, 
Just at the close of day, 
When, wrapt in soft blue mist, the hills 
In shadow round me lay; 
And, from the village far beneath, 
Upon the evening air, 
Floated with sweetly solemn sound 
The bell for vesper prayer. 


Nature was hushed to holy calm, 
Circled in silent rest ; 
The flowers with folded leaves, and birds 
Sheltering in leafy nest. 
The sky above me, arching, spread 
Like some cathedral dome, 
With western windows, letting in 
Light from the angels’ home. 


Then, gazing on the lovely scene, 
I suddenly espied 

A shepherd boy, not far from me 
Upon the mountain sidg. 

Amid his flocks, upon the grass 
He knelt, with simple grace, 

With reverent air, and folded hands, 
Upraised to heaven his face. 


His lips they moved, I caught the sound, 
All was so very still; 

For waiting silence seemed to reign 
O’er every vale and hill 

How fraught with reverence were his tones 
I shall not soon forget; 

But what he said, to my surprise, 

Was but his alphabet! 





Then drawing near, I said, “‘ Dear child, 
Now why upon your knee 

Do you so earnestly repeat 
Aloud your A BC?” 

Startled, he turned, and thus he spoke; 
“They pray to God down there, 

And though I can not be in church, 
I still would join in prayer.” 


“ But why repeat the alphabet? 
Now tell me, little lad.” 

At this he looked me in the face, 
Half-serious and half-sad. 

Said he, “I can not say a prayer, 
To school I do not go, 

And no one teaches me to pray, 
And so no words I know; 


“But I have heard that God is good, 
So very great and wise; 
That he made all on earth, and lives 
And rules beyond the skies. 
They say, too, God is very kind, 
And so I think that he 
Will hear, and make himself a prayer 
Out of my ABC.” J. E. Benpatt. 


BEST IN THE SHADE. 

‘“*ONLY a wild flower,” said a primrose, 
‘‘I suppose I am nothing better,.and the 
Yet I 
think I am as pretty as many of those in the 
flower-beds, and if I only had the chance 
they have, I should be worth looking at.” 

‘*I think, gardener,” said little Nell, «I 
should like my primrose in a better place; 
it is not seen there, and it is so pretty. 

‘They would not be fine long, miss,” if 
they were taken out of the shade.” 

** Do try them, please.” 

And so the primrose plant was carefully 
removed to a more conspicuous place in the 
garden. It was very pleased, and put forth 
as many blossom eyes as possible, to gaze at 
the sun the better; but they were very weak 
ones that soon grew tired of the sight. 

‘IT wish I were back again,” said the 
primrose; ‘‘it is grand here, but I often feel 
thirsty and faint as I never did before. The 
sun does not look so kindly as it did, with a 
gentle soft light through the bushes. Some- 
times I think he is quite cruel.” 

‘‘I think you were right, gardener,” said 
Nellie. ‘‘Though you were so careful not to 
disturb the root, my primrose has altered 
strangely.” 

So the primrose plant was taken back. 
The next Spring found it stronger and wiser. 
**Whoever placed me in the shade knew 
best,’”’ it said. 


shade is quite good enough for me. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY. 


Japan.—In Japan none seem so ready to 
accept the Gospel and to spread it abroad as 
the physicians. We have from time to time 
had examples of this openness to Christian 
impressions on the part of a class of men 
who in other heathen countries are bigoted 
and inaccessible. In the last MZzssionary 
Herald we find several fresh instances. One 
is a physician at Fushimi, a suburb of Kiyoto. 
He has been an inquirer for more than a 
year, and has been cited before the author- 
ities several times, for having Christian meet- 
ings at his house. Men come from miles 
around in order to ask hint about this new 
way. He distributes a great many Bibles 
and tracts, and is preaching Christ every 
day with a burning zeal. The other isa na- 
tive physician of Kobe, who was baptized 
last year. He is aclose student of the Scrip- 
tures, and is at work among his friends, 
neighbors, and patients. His house, like 
every other Japanese residence, has its ‘* god- 
shelf.”” For a long time these household 
deities have had their faces turned to the 
wall; but, after a conversation with the mis- 
sionary about them, it was thought best to 
burn them for firewood. From various parts 
of Japan, the missionaries receive intelli- 
gence of intense interest in the relation of 
Jesus on the part of natives who have never 
come in contact with foreign teachers, 
Converts, when on their travels in the inte- 
rior, are fairly besieged by their countrymen 
desiring information. 


Mexico.—The Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Matamoras, Mexico, has fifty-six 
members. There are two Sunday-schools 
connected with the Church, each numbering 
about thirty pupils. A lot has been pur- 
chased for the erection of a church edifice. 


Moopy’s REcErpts.— Mr. Moody, the 
evangelist, states that during his stay in 
New York City, he received from friends 
about $300, the greater part coming to him 
through anonymous letters, and that all he 
has ever received from friends has only 
placed him in barely comfortable circum- 
stances. Said he to a reporter, ‘*I have all 
the money I want, if it isn’t very much. I 





have just bought a little place to make a 
home for my wife and children ; it cost $3,- 
500, and I have been putting in some re- 
pairs which will cost about as much more; 
and I don’t think I am ashamed to look any 
man in the face and tell him about it.” 


PROFESSORSHIP ENDOWED IN DREW SEM- 
INARY.—The family of the late George T. 
Cobb, Esq., of Morristown, N. J., have en- 
dowed the chair of Helenistic and Classical 
Greek of Drew Theological Seminary with 
$40,000. This chair is very ably filled by 
Professor H. A. Buttz, D. D. 


Our CHINA Mission. — The Heathen 
Woman's Friend says: ‘* At the last meet- 
ing of the Foochow Methodist Mission, 
at which five missionaries, eleven ordained 
and forty-seven unordained native preachers 
were present, it was resolved to forbid alto- 
gether the practice of binding the feet of 
girls connected with the Church. As the 
meeting represented a native Chinese mem- 
bership of 2,300 souls, the action is one of no 
little present and prospective importance.” 


LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION.—The 
third annual meeting of the London Con- 
gregational Union was held in London, April 
4th. The object of the Union is to promote 
concert of action in the Congregational 
Churches in and around London. The 
Union now embraces one hundred and fifty 
Churches. Its income during the past year 
was £1,333, which its friends desire to in- 
crease to £10,000. One of the reports read 
at the meeting suggested co-operation with 
the Union of the Chapel Building Society, as it 
is the main object of the former to strengthen 
weak Churches. The Rev. Alexander Ral. 
eigh, D. D. was elected chairman for 1877. 


ANTIOCH.—The Syrian Patriarch, alarmed 
at the reforms which the metropolitan, Mar 
Athanasius, had introduced among the Syr- 
ian Christians of Travancore, went to Eng- 
land two years ago for help. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury gave him the cold 
shoulder; but he succeeded in raising a 
considerable amount of money, in order to 
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aid his people, as he said, by introducing 
schools and teaching them the Bible. We 
now learn from Zhe /ndian Ewangelical Re- 
view, that he has gone to Travancore, where, 
instead of opening schools, or teaching the 
Bible, he is inculcating saint worship, Ma- 
riolatry and the use of the Syriac, which is 
an unknown tongue to the people. His 
claim of supremacy over the Syrian Chris- 
tians of Malabar will probably be referred 
to the civil courts for settlement; but a por- 
tion of the Syrians are resolved to stand by 
Mar Anathasius and his Scriptural reforms, 
come what may. 


CHRISTIANITY IN Ecypt.—The new An- 
glican Church at Cairo, Egypt, was recently 
consecrated by the Bishop of Jerusalem. It 
is not forty years since Christians in Cairo 
were obliged to live in designated quarters 
and conform to certain burdensome rules, 
while they were liable, as they walked the 
streets, to be treated with the utmost scorn, 
and to suffer all manner of indignities. 
Surely the world is becoming more liberal, 
and growing wiser as it grows older. 


CONVERTS FROM HEATHENISM.—In his 
Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift for November, 
Dr. Grundeman gives the total number of 
converts from heathenism connected with 
Protestant missions, in 1873, at 1,537,274, as 
follows: German and Swiss missions have 
127,414; British, 1,116,227; American, 183, 
§71; Dutch, 87,226; French, 14,000; Scan- 
dinavian, 8,836 converts. Assuming an 
average increase of one-tenth in two years 
(which is not extravagant), the total present 
number would be 1,691,001. 


RoMANISM IN NEW MExico.—The territory 
of New Mexico is called the garden-spot of 
Romanism in America. There the Papacy 
has exclusive sway. What has it done for 
the education of the people? Nothing; ab- 
solutely nothing. In fact, it has resisted 
that education. In 1856 the adoption of a 
law for the establishment of schools was ig- 
nominiously defeated at the ballot-box. 
From that population, under such sweeping 
priestly domination, the project received 
only thirty-seven votes, while five thousand 
and sixteen were cast against it. Since that 
time, according to the explicit testimony of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion, ‘‘ignorance has actually largely in- 





creased in New Mexico.’’ It is claimed in 
the papal Almanac that ‘most of the par. 
ishes have a parish-school, under the charge 
of lay teachers, during six months, from 
September to March.” But the Secretary 
of the Territory says: ‘* There are four or 
five schools under the supervision of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and two under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Mis. 
sions. The attendance is very small, and 
there is not a public school in the Territory,” 
**A simple statement of this fact,” adds the 
Commissioner, ‘‘ought to be sufficient to 
make the cheek of any honest American 
mantle with shame.”” New Mexico is ac- 
knowledged to be, on account of the rich 
natural resources, ‘* the gem in the crown of 
the American continent.” 
der, however, that we are officially told that 
the better class of families leave such a sec. 
tion of country ‘‘solely for the purpose of 
giving school facilities to their children,” 
Here is Romanism, pure and simple, in the 
United States; and these are its effects on 
the minds of the people and on the develop. 
How do intelligent 
Americans like the exhibit ? 


We do not won- 


ment of the land. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. — The Congrega- 
tional Quarterly gives the statistics of that 
denomination as follows: ** Whole number 
of churches, 5,438, of which 891 are without 
pastors; number of church members, 338,- 
313; number in Sabbath-schools, 401,338. 
The additions last year were 29,945, a net 
gain of 12,840. Charitable contributions to 
the amount of $1,241,014.39 are reported 
by 2,418 churches. The number of addi- 
tions to the churches by profession (17,309), 
is greater than for seven years. 


A DANISH ORPHAN ASYLUM. — The late 
Countess Danner, widow of Frederick VII, 
of Denmark, left her property, valued at 
nearly $4,000,000, for the maintenance of 
an institution for orphan and deserted girls 
of Denmark. The castle of Jagerspris, in 
North Zealand, will be the central building 
of the institution, and accommodations for 
six or eight hundred children will be 
provided. 


DECLINE OF IDOLATRY.—During the past 
five years, seven hundred temples of Buddha 
in Japan have been converted to other uses. 
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Men may honestly -differ; and on both 
sides of every question much may be said. 
In the controversy between the two Meth- 
odisms, Dr. Myers recently contributed a 
volume in which he goes over the grounds 
of difference between the contending par- 
ties, and establishes to his own satisfaction, 
and that of his fellow-members, the legiti- 
macy of Southern Methodism, and its claims 
to an equal, original, and legal standing 
with its great compeer. And now Dr. Ful- 
ler, in his Appeal to the Records (Hitchcock 
& Walden, Cincinnati), traverses the argu- 
ments of Dr. Myers, and shows how some- 
thing may be said on the other side. His 
review is a masterly one, and with its array 
of facts fortifies his conclusion, that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South is a 
secession. If ever 
Methodism come together into one again, 
there must be concessions on both sides. 
We may leave to them their own views and 
interpretations of the so-called ‘plan of 


the two branches of 


separation,” but they must allow us ours; 
and though we now ‘agree to disagree ”’ on 
such really unimportant questions, if we 
can unite, as we certainly shall whether in 
organic fellowship or not, in the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity, in the teachings 
of the Fathers, and the general polity of 
the Church, it will be a union honorable to 
each side, and perhaps advantageous to both. 
Criminations and recriminations are not 
profitable. They settle no principle, con- 
vince no understanding, and enlarge no 
heart. And though it may be necessary to 
**contend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered to saints,” it is not likewise needful 
to ‘bring railing accusations.” Personally, 
we should rejoice to see the two Methodisms 
united; but this is not so important to us as 
to live in all good conscience toward God 
and man. 


SCIENCE does not lag behind its sister Art, 
and the numerous monographs in this, line 
of study show that attention is being pecu- 
liarly directed to scientific pursuits. On 
Fermentation, by P. Schiitzenberger, director 
of the chemical laboratory, at the Sorbonne, 





is the latest volume of the International Sci- 
entific Series, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, and sold by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. It discusses such fermen- 
tations as take place in yeast, in the produc- 
tion of alcohol, lactic and butyric acid, de- 
structive decomposition, etc., and is written 
in a clear, straightforward manner, instruc- 
tive and entertaining to those fond of scien- 
tific facts. 


WERE there no other differentiation of 
man from the lower animals, the cooking of 
his food would be a marked characteristic. 
How to cook well, what to cook, and how 
to vary the cooking for the delectation of 
the palate and the nourishment of the body, 
has required more study and consumed more 
patience than almost any other domestic 
duty. And withal, how little good cooking 
there is! To assist in this most necessary 
art, as well as in the preparation of food for 
the table, T. J. Brown, Eager & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, have issued 7e Home Cook Book, com- 
piled from recipes contributed by ladies of 
Toledo and other cities. We have turned 
it over to a lady friend, and her best com- 
mendation of it is that she has tried it, and 
found it not wanting. (For sale by Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


AMONG the series of school and college 
text-books which the Harpers, New York, 
have produced, they have included a, School 
Geography, with maps and illustrations pre- 
pared expressly for this work. The facts 
relating to our own and foreign countries 
are gathered from the latest reports and 
travels accessible; and the information is 
presented in a pleasing form, and well illus- 
trated with cuts in the highest style of xy- 
lography. The maps are good, and as mi- 
nute as their size will admit without being 
crowded with the names of places. 


Ir is several years since Dr. Jesse T. Peck’s 
Central Idea of Christianity was first pub- 
lished, but its popularity as a faithful expo- 
sition of the doctrine of holiness has not 
waned; and we are glad to note that Nelson 
& Phillips have just purchased the book, 
and re-issued it in a revised edition. It is 
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loyal to our Methodist standards, and as a 
doctrinal work has few rivals in this depart- 
ment of the faith. Dr. Peck’s style is clear, 
his argument sound, his statements well 
considered and put, and there is over all the 
glow of a spirit thoroughly suffused with 
the doctrine. Such books nourish the heart ; 
and there is no fear of its misleading the 
quickened conscience and the awakened 
spirit. Alertness in the divine life will be 
promoted by its perusal. 


To our friends who are about to spend 
the Summer months in travel, we commend 
Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-book of American 
Cities. The volume comprises the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, and 
points out the principal routes and most 
striking features along the way. It contains 
a number of wood-cut illustrations of scenes 
in and around the principal cities, and gives 
a great deal of information with regard to 
our country and its attractions. 


OF all our poets, none is more thoroughly 
American than John G. Whittier, a Centen- 
nial Edition of whose poems has just been 
issued in cheap form (paper cover) by James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. His poetry is 
penetrated through and through with the 
spirit of freedom; and though he writes 
with an unshackled pen, he is full of rever- 
ence. He profanes not the mysteries of 
life and being in daring mood; he lays no 
impious hand on sacred things; and though 
he braves man, he is awe-struck and silent 
in the presence of Jehovah. Yet there are 
human sympathies reaching forth to all 
classes; and he is no less a philanthropist 
because he is a citizen. With him the en- 
tire race is one brotherhood, and there is 
one God and Father of all. Mr. Whittier 
is thoroughly religious; but his religion is 
not bound by human creeds and interpreta- 
tions. He reads nature and revelation to- 
gether; and if he fails to read them aright, 
his failure is still an aspiration after the 
truth. 


THE classics of literature continually re- 
appear, and thus never grow old. Among 
the latest re-issues of standard works, the 
following appear in the neat Vest Pocket 
series of James R. Oxgood & Co., Boston: 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; The Vision of 
Sir Launfal, by James Russell Lowell; Lady 





Geraldine’s Courtship, by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; and A Christmas Carol, by 
Charles Dickens. The size is square 24mo, 
They are handy to slip into the pocket to 
read between times,¢*and are improving to 
the taste and culture of the readers. Years 
ago, when we were unmarried, and engaged 
in teaching, we often used to slip a small 
edition of ‘‘ Horace” into our coat pocket 
to read while waiting for our meals at the 
house where we boarded. We thus not 
only became more familiar with the sweetest 
of Latin poets, but gained a better knowl- 
edge of Latin style and Latin thought, 
The same thing may occur with our best 
English authors, thus picked up and conned 
over, when presented in such a small and 
convenient size as these volumes. 


THE world’s progress is shown as weil hy 
new discoveries in science and the applica- 
tion of scientific truths as by the increase 
of wealth, the peopling of waste places, the 
building of new cities, and the extension of 
commerce to other regions. As an index to 
this progress, the Annual Record of Science 
and Industry for 1875, edited by Spencer F, 
Baird, and issued by the Harpers, New 
York, is well conceived and well executed. 
It is an improvement on the former volumes, 
and contains not only historical summaries 
of progress during the past year, but para- 
graphs communicating in brief the results 
of investigations by special scientists, or re- 
specting certain subjects. 


THE second and concluding volume of the 
Life cnd Letters of Lord Macaulay (Harpers, 
New York) contains the memorials of his 
later years, and is a worthy record of a long 
life spent in literary toil. Macaulay’s riper 
age fulfilled the promise of his childhood 
and youth, and his name and fame add a 
new glory to his country. His remains 
sleep among the honored dead of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken his works will be ‘‘a pos 
session forever.” 


Ladies’ Fancy work is the title of a volume 
prepared by Mrs. C. S. Jones and Henry T. 
Williams, New York, and published by the 
latter. (Cincinnati, George E. Stevens & 
Co.) It contains hints and helps to home 
tastes and recreations, and is handsomely 
illustrated, 
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A NOTE FROM THE NEW EDITOR. 





To the Readers of the Ladies’ Reposttory : 

By one of the many unaccountable move- 
ments of the General Conference, now in 
session at this place, the undersigned found 
himself, some ten days ago, elected, by more 
than a two-thirds majority, to the editorship 
of the LApres’ Repostrory. It is alike true 
to the fact and just to my many friends for 
me to say that their expression of favor in 
that act was very decidedly gratifying,—and 
none the less so, because the place had not 
been, in any sense, sought after, nor my 
election to it even thought of as a possible 
contingency. To those who thus favored 
me with their suffrages, as my friends, I 
would tender my earnest thanks; and if any 
voted for me, in this case, as a partial com- 
pensation for any thing not done in another 
case, their action is also accepted with a 
qualified sense of gratitude. And now hav- 
ing, for more than a week, considered the 
subject in all its relations to my calling as a 
Christian minister, to the Church to which, 
under God I owe so much, and to the God 
of my life, who has hitherto so wonderfully 
and graciously guided me, my course of ac- 
tion for the immediate time is determined, 
while all beyond is contingent. 

I shall enter, at once upon the discharge 
of the duties to which I have been so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly called; and as the 
Lapigs’ Rerostrory is now midway of the 
year,—for the whole of which subscriptions 
have been taken and payments received,— 
good faith will require that it shall be con- 
tinued, without material changes, to the 
year’send. My first duty will therefore be 
to bring out in succession for each month of 
the current year, a number of the periodical 


in substantially the same form and character 








that it has hitherto borne, with only such 
changes as will naturally arise from the 
change of the directing mind at its head. 
Whether such changes will be for the better 
or the worse, its readers will be best able to 
judge. The new editor is not a stranger to 
Methodist readers, and by their knowledge 
of him as a writer for the press and a caterer 
to the public taste, they will form their ex- 
pectations in respect to what he will proba- 
bly do in his new position. 

It is well known that he has not hitherto 
thought that our Church authorities have 
been doing all they ought to do in providing 
wholesome and acceptable reading-matter for 
the people; and this failure has been espe- 
cially marked and conspicuous in the depart- 
ment of magazine literature. In the debates 
that immediately preceded his election in 
the General Conference, he freely expressed 
this conviction, and, though only imperfectly, 
indicated what seemed to him needful to 
remedy this defect. His election in these 
circumstances would seem to indicate the 
indorsement of those views by the General 
Conference, and the first and most impor- 
tant step toward their realization. It is, 
however, yet soon to say any thing definitely 
upon the subject of the probable course of 
these things beyond the present year, and 
the current volume of the REposiTory. A 
very few months will bring about some kind 
of a solution of all these questions,—of 
which the parties in interest will be duly 
informed. 

The new editor considers his immediate 
work only that of a literary administrator 
charged with the duty of ‘completing and 
winding up a business devolved upon him 
That 
work shall be done to the best of his ability ; 


from the hands of his predecessor. 


and it is hoped that the acquaintance of the 
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readers with their new provider may be of 
some advantage in the future,—if, indeed, 
there is to be a continuance of our mutual 
relations. And if there shall be a new de- 
parture in the business of our magazine 
work, after this centennial year, then it is 
hoped that our present temporary acquaint- 
ance may be further extended in time, 
while the number of readers shall be very 
greatly increased. 

It is no secret that the new editor is not 
in favor of continuing the publication of 
the REposiToRY in the same style and char- 
acter in which it now is and long has been. 
It now answers to no real requirement, either 
denominational or general. It haslong since 
ceased to be a magazine specially adapted to 
ladies’ tastes or requirements, and it may in- 
deed be doubted whether there is any real 
need for a special department of magazine 
literature for ladies. If there is, the editor 
certainly doubts his ability to supply the de- 
mand. There can be no doubt, however, 
that there is both room and a demand for a 
first-class literary and religious magazine, in 
this country, and in Methodism; and if this 
want shall be duly and adequately responded 
to, the success of the attempt is scatcely a 
problem. Pending the developments of the 
near future, the publication of the REPost- 
TORY will be continued much as in the past. 

DANIEL CuRRY. 


Baltimore, May 29, 1876. 





Our EncGravincs.—About Ticonderoga 
cluster many thrilling associations. Its fort 
was prominent in the English and French 
wars before our Revolution, and after the 
contest broke out between Great Britain and 
the Colonies it again became a point of great 
interest to the party holding it. A few 
prominent patriots of Connecticut, accord- 
ingly, planned a scheme for obtaining pos- 
session of it, Two hundred and seventy 
men, mostly of that brave and hardy people, 
under the leadership of Colonel Ethan Allen, 
were speedily collected at Castleton, which 
was appointed as the place of rendezvous, 





a 

Here they were joined by Benedict Ar. 
nold, recently appointed Colonel, and it was 
agreed among them that Colonel Allen should 
be the commander-in-chief of the expedition, 
and Arnold his assistant, They proceeded 
without delay, and arrived in the night at 
Lake Champlain, opposite to Ticonderoga, 
Only a few boats could be procured, and 
when day broke on the following morning, 
May toth, but eighty-three men had suc. 
ceededin crossing. With this mere handful, 
for the rest could not be waited for, Allen, 
with Arnold by his side, made a dash and 
gained the entrance of the fort. A sentry 
snapped his piece at them, but was driven 
in, and the brave mountaineers immediately 
followed and drew up in line. The com. 
mandant, Delaplace, was surprised in his 
bed, and was immediately summoned to sur- 
render. ‘*By what authority?’ demanded 
the astonished officer. ‘In the name of the 
great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress,”’ replied Allen, drawing his sword, 
Delaplace had no alternative, and the garri- 
rison, numbering forty-eight, were surren. 
dered without a blow, as prisoners of war, 
Thus this fortress, which had cost Great 
Britain eight million pounds sterling, was 
captured in ten minutes by a company of un- 
A hundred and 
twenty cannon, and all the military stores, 
fell into the hands of the Americans. ‘Two 
days after, Crown Point was also taken with- 
out loss of life. 

Our books of American history are, for 
the most part, largely filled with the daring 
adventures and brave deeds of our fore- 
fathers; but the mothers behind them, that 
helped them in their great work, are little 


disciplined provincials. 


celebrated. ‘The women of our heroic age 
should not be forgotten, nor their names left 
unrecorded. 

Abigail Adams, of whom we give a sketch 
elsewhere, was one of the noblest women of 
the Revolutionary period, and well deserves 
a place in the gallery of American worthies. 
We are sure our readers will welcome her 
portrait as that of a wife and mother whose 
life was valuable to her country in one of 
the most trying periods of its history. 

Independence Hall still exists, the souvenir 
of a by-gone age of patriotism, and a re- 
minder to men in the present age of the 


valor of their ancestors, 
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